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and achievement. The fabulous events, the memorable moments and the im- 
of the tage, trim the beginning of its history in 1700 to 
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Theatre Conference 
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MORDECAI GORELIK 
Los Angeles, California 


I 


Never has Shakespeare had a higher 
rating or more universal homage than 
today, at the halfway mark of the goth 
century. But with our perspective of 
the towering genius of the poet there 
comes an increased awareness of his lim- 
itations as well. This greatest of all dra- 
matists shared, in many ways, the 
naiveté, the prejudices and superstitions 
of his Elizabethan audiences. Inevit- 
ably so. Much that was accepted as nor- 
mal thinking in feudal days—and much 
that Shakespeare himself accepted as ihe 
norm of thought—is no longer valid. 
To expect him to have been perfect in 
his thinking is to demand not only im- 
mortality but omniscience. 

That he had limitations is no new dis- 
covery, of course. In the centuries since 
his death his writings have been scanned 
word by word and comma by comma; 
scholars have not overlooked his inade- 
quacies, whether as a dramatist or as a 
thinker. But it has become urgent that 
he be seen clearly not only by scholars 
but by theatre people and the general 
public. 

Everyone readily allows for Shake- 
speare’s stage hokum: the mistaken iden- 
tities, the coincidences, the eavesdrop- 

*This article is a small section of a book 


which Mr. Gorelik is writing as the result of 
recent extensive travel and study in Europe. 
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pings and intercepted letters, the sleep- 
ing potions and princely birthmarks, 
the double romances and double wed- 
dings, the survivors of shipwrecks turn- 
up pat when needed for a finale—and 
all the other “corn” of Elizabethan vin- 
tage. Much may be forgiven a story- 
teller’s love of symmetry: these quaint 
devices, customary on the stages of the 
Swan and the Globe, are tricks with 
which it is useless to quarrel, and which 
may even give an artless sort of charm 
to a comic, melodramatic, or fantastic 
tale. (Thus there is a quality of semi- 
burlesque in As You Like It which ac- 
counts for Orlando not recognizing his 
sweetheart, Rosalind, in boy’s attire un- 
til Shakespeare gives the word). 

Less excusable are the moments that 
violate probability and character. For 
instance the unmotivated, mad jealousy 
that seizes Leontes in The Winter's Tale. 
Or, in The Two Gentlemen Of Verona, 
the equal suddenness with which Proteus 
finds his love of Julia restored. Or, in 
As You Like It, the fact that after glo- 
rifying the wholesomeness of outdoors 
compared with the falsity of life at 
court, Shakespeare triumphantly returns 
the banished Duke to court life at the 
end of the play. Still these lapses, like 
the facile repentances in which Shake- 
speare abounds (Claudio in Much Ado; 
Alonso in The Tempest; Angelo in 
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Measure For Measure; Oliver and Duke 
Frederick in As You Like It) may be re- 
garded as additional examples of stage 
convention or simply as the result of 
hasty writing. (The dramatists of that 
period turned out their work at a fur- 
ious rate.) 

The fact that Shakespeare brought 
ghosts and witches to the stage has been 
explained away as merely another ex- 
ample of his theatrical effects. It has also 
been said that he was making conces- 
sions to the unlearned among his spec- 
tators. It may be that Shakespeare's 
phantoms, witches, omens and prophet- 
ic dreams were accepted more literally 
by the ignorant than by the “gentles.” 
It is even possible, though less likely, 
that the author himself employed the 
supernatural with no more literal cre- 
dence than that of any civilized play- 
wright today. 

But there is no reason to suppose that 
he was exempt from the more mundane 
prejudices which were part of the men- 
tal equipment of Elizabethan gentles 
and groundlings alike. Ronald Peacock 
puts the matter succinctly when he ob- 
serves that, “Shakespeare did not add 
anything to the ‘thought’ of his time; 
he measured life against the finest eth- 
ical sensibility he, and society, knew.” 

Time has passed, and society, rather 
painfully, has sharpened some of its 
“ethical sensibility.” The distance be- 
tween ourselves and certain aspects of 
Shakespeare has widened. Are we alto- 
gether satisfied with the end of Henry 
VI, in which Joan of Arc is described as 
a strumpet who falsely claims royal line- 
age and who admits to being pregnant 
by one of at least three lovers? Do we 
quite share in the schoolboy jingoism 
of Henry V which tots up the score after 
the Battle of Agincourt as French slain, 
10,000, English slain, 29? 


1 The Poet in the Theatre (London, 1946). 
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Do we agree with Shakespeare that fe- 
male obedience is divinely ordained? 
This is a creed that is implicit in all the 
Shakespearean plays. It is proclaimed 
explicitly, at the end of The Taming Of 
The Shrew, by Kate who has _ been 
taught the error of her ways: “Thy hus- 
band is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper. 
...” And the beautiful and wise Portia 
surrenders to her lord and master, Bas- 
sanio, not only her beauty but her wis- 
dom. Submissiveness is not limited to 
wives, either: the “faithful retainer’ is 
another of the dramatist’s favorite no- 
tions. Like “Old Black Joe” the totter- 
ing old servant gives his all for his mas- 
ter when his master falls upon evil times. 
(Adam in As You Like It; or as a vari- 
ant, Kent in King Lear.) 


The “faithful retainer” theme was a 
basic one in feudal thinking, and Shake- 
speare’s espousal of it was no accident. 
His conception of democracy was em- 
bryonic. (He was much less a demo- 
crat, even by the standards of his own 
day, than Dekker, for instance.) He was, 
in fact, a dyed-in-the-wool royalist, with 
a high, critical sense of what befits royal- 
ty, but also with a full vocabulary of 
royalist cant. His contempt for “the 
rabble” is unmistakably shown in plays 
like Julius Caesar, Coriolanus or Henry 
VI, Part 2. The doctrine of “gentle 
blood” is ingrained in Shakespeare’s 
writing: the idea of marrying a com- 
moner is blasphemous; you may be cer- 
tain that if a princess falls in love with 
a “churl” it is because the peasant’s 
“high birth” sticks out all over him and 
he will shortly prove to be the long-lost 
heir of a King or Duke. (Cymbeline, etc.) 
There are times, too, when the poet’s 
general human sympathy is as limited 
as his feeling for democracy: a “bastard” 
is often synonymous with villainy (Ed- 
mund in King Lear; Don John in Much 
Ado); while physical deformity is the 
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outer sign of moral baseness (Richard 

Most dismal of all is the race preju- 
dice which also finds expression in 
Shakespeare. In Titus Andronicus the 
dark skin of the negro Aaron is the ex- 
ternal symbol of a black heart and a 
tigerish ferocity. Written a decade later, 
Othello is much more realistic; indeed 
it is a superb and sympathetic portrait, 
far in advance of Elizabethan thought. 
But it never quite transcends the notion 
of a presumptuous “blackamoor” in a 
white man’s world—an elementally naive 
character given to unreasoning suspicion 
and jealous rages. 


II 


Shakespeare’s portrait of a Jew, in The 
Merchant of Venice, is especially in 
need of comment. Shylock is the embod- 
iment of a medieval myth: the Jew as a 
fiend thirsting for Christian blood. 
Long before the holocausts of Buchen- 
wald and Auschwitz, M. J. Landa called 
attention to the fact that Shakespeare’s 
Shylock and Dickens’ Fagin were joint- 
ly responsible for fixing in the public 
mind a monstrous notion of the Jew.? 

It would be grossly unjust to describe 
Shakespeare as a “racist.” His views were 
normal for his era, not a deliberate and 
perverted ideology, as with the Nazis; 
and when he chose a negro or a Jew as 
a stage character he did so for theatrical, 
not political reasons (for the sake of ex- 
otic material, dramatic contrast, etc.) But 
in taking popular myths and tales as 
the basis of his own creations, he will- 
ingly accepted the irrational content of 
those myths. 

The black-skinned negro or “Moor” 
was a startling apparition in feudal Eng- 
land—in the popular mind a representa- 
tive of the heathen, anti-Christian world. 
The Jews, barred from England for al- 


2 The Jew in Drama (London, 1926). 
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most three hundred years, existed only 
as an anti-Christian legend. It needed 
only the case of Queen Elizabeth's phy- 
sician, the Marrano (converted Jew) 
Roger Lopez, to bring at least three Jew- 
plays rushing to the London stage, 
among them Shakespeare’s Merchant Of 
Venice. 


The irrational basis of the Shylock 
story results in a large number of incon- 
sistencies in the plot of The Merchant. 
To begin with, Shylock, the usurer, is a 
Jew. To this day anti-semitic propa- 
ganda spreads the notion that only Jews 
loaned money at interest in medieval 
and Renaissance times, since Christians 
were forbidden, on religious grounds, to 
do so. But the Jewish religion forbade 
usury with equal sternness; and it is 
further true that both Jew and gentile 
ignored religious laws, the Christians 
practising usury on a far larger scale 
than their small number of Jewish 
neighbors. The notorious London us- 
urer, Hugh Audley, who died in 1662, 
was a real, not a fictional character; he 
was a_ professing Christian. Shake- 
speare’s uncle, John Combe, was known 
far and wide as a “rich usurer.”” Shake- 
speare himself loaned money and 
brought lawsuits against debtors. 


According to Shakespeare, Shylock is 
an established trader on the Rialto and 
well known in Venice; yet there is noth- 
ing of the familiar business man about 
him: Shylock seems weird and remote. 
Again, this Jew lives in a community 
where anti-semitic feeling runs high. (In 
actual fact Jewish books were burned at 
an auto-do-fe in St. Mark’s Square in 
1553-) Yet Shylock demands a pound 
of flesh as a forfeit from a Christian of 
high repute, and in a Christian court. 
He even spurns the court’s plea for his 
victim in the horrifying “What if my 
house be troubled with a rat?’ It seems 
strange that a cunning usurer would in- 
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sist on so malicious and provocative a 
suit, especially under circumstances so 
dangerous to himself. Yet, in the pres- 
ence of the court Shylock is shown whet- 
ting his knife on the sole of his shoe, in 
fiendish anticipation of cutting out An- 
tonio’s heart. 


Does anyone seriously believe that 
Shylock, even if he were awarded his 
pound of flesh, would proceed to cut it 
out of Antonio’s body? The act would 
have been followed, in any case, by a 
street lynching of the Jew while the po- 
lice looked the other way. But we need 
not let our conjectures go that far: if 
The Merchant were a real event and not 
a fable, the mere attempt to bring such 
a case to court would have brought a 
speedy end to Shylock’s business career, 
if not to his life. The extraordinary 
change from business man to ghoulish 
assassin is believable only in a man gone 
mad. But Shakespeare suggests no mad- 
ness in Shylock, nor does the court. The 
money-lender is held to account for his 
cruelty, and is severely punished, 


In contrast to Shylock, his daughter 
Jessica is treated in simple terms as a 
human being. But the dramatist exacts 
a high price for this leniency: Jessica is 
a featherbrain who cares little whether 
she is Jewish or Christian, and is so in- 
different to her father that she even 
joins Lorenzo in robbing him. (For 
Shakespeare, Shylock’s money-lending is 
revolting; but Antonio’s business ven- 
tures are glamorous; and the robbery of 
the Jew is a gay escapade.) 


When Shylock is ordered to turn 
Christian as part of the court sentence, 
he answers, “I am content.” There is a 
kind of attractive naiveté about the no- 
tion that a sprinkling of holy water will 
start a demoniac Jew on his way to be- 
ing a good Christian! But one wonders 
if Shakespeare knew, or remembered, 
how many Jews of his own time and 
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earlier chose martyrdom rather than 
baptism under coercion. 

Antonio, the merchant, is very differ- 
ent from his Jewish adversary. Shakes- 
speare pictures him as the soul of gen- 
erosity, even though he has “spat upon” 
the Jew and called him “unbeliever’’ 
and “cut-throat dog.” Still Antonio 
makes a contract with the money lender, 
while proudly inviting Shylock to make 
the most of the opportunity for ven- 


geance: 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not as to 
thy friends ... 

But lend it rather to thine enemy; 

Who if he break, thou mayst with better face 

Exact the penalty. 


The merchant is a man of extraordi- 
nary character; he keeps to his word. 
Other anti-semites have been more apt 
to resort to disclaimers, evasion, and 
slander, on the principle that any means 
are justified when used against a Jew. 

Why is the merchant’s friend, Bas- 
sanio, so tenderly treated? Why is An- 
tonia so ready to pledge himself for the 
sake of a ruined spendthrift who plans 
to recoup his fortunes by marrying an 
heiress? What is so high-minded about 
Bassanio’s choice of the leaden casket 
when his hopes are set on Portia’s vast 
estate? And why is this fortune-hunter 
singled out above all others by the wise 
Portia?® 

For the Nazis and other anti-semites, 
such questions are impertinent and re- 
quire no answer: The Merchant Of 
Venice is a complete and satisfactory 
picture of reality. For the disciple of 
“art-for-art’s-sake,” on the contrary, 
there is no reality in the story at all: it 
was written as a sprightly comedy, and 
Shylock was brought in as a scarecrow 
“heavy” only to give substance to what 


3 St. John Ervine’s little-known The Lady of 
Belmont (1924), a “sequel” to The Merchant 
of Venice, is an attempt to demonstrate the 
hypocrisy and shallowness of Portia, Antonio, 
and their friends. 
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is basically a romantic tale of youthful 
love, poetry, music, and moonlight. It 
is a mistake to take Shylock seriously, 
and the dilemma and trial of the mer- 
chant are nothing more than devices 
suited to a comic fable. The Merchant 
must therefore be regarded as a carefree 
fantasy: Bassanio, Lorenzo and _ their 
friends are an Italian version of the en- 
tourage of an Essex or a Southhampton 
—a band of amusing courtiers who 
“own no money yet live gaily from day 
to day.” 

The quotation is from Shylock, by a 
Jewish scholar, Hermann Sinsheimer, 
whose manuscript, written in Hitler 
Germany, was eventually published in 
England.* Dr. Sinsheimer tracks down 
the folklore of the malignant Jew, the 
pound of flesh and the feminine doctor 
of laws, as well as the related myths of 
the wandering Jew and the alleged Jew- 
ish ritual murders. It was these myths 
which Shakespeare inherited, and out of 
which he created the character of Shy- 
lock—a new myth. In The Merchant 
neither plausability nor consistency mat- 
tered greatly onstage: 

The truth of the action rested on the fantasy 
both of the dramatist and theatregoers, on a 
kind of tacit agreement not to let the rules and 


fact of reality interfere with the conduct of the 
play. 

Yet Sinsheimer correctly points out 
that this mythological treatment of the 
Jew did not prevent Shakespeare from 
humanizing to a notable degree, the fe- 
rocious story which came into his work- 
shop: it is enough to compare Shylock 


4 London, 1947. 
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with Barrabas, Marlow’s nightmare 
Jew Of Malta, to see how much toler- 
ance and compassion went into Shake- 
speare’s version of the popular myth. 
The Merchant as a whole is a plea for 
justice and mercy, and even the Jewish 
monster of folklore speaks in his own 
defense: 

Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions? ... 

How are characters like Aaron and 
Shylock to be presented onstage today? 
How are some of Shakespeare’s outdated 
beliefs to be offered to modern audi- 
ences? To declare that the problem does 
not exist—to assert that Shakespeare is 
“theatre” and nothing more—is to be 
irresponsible. On many counts censor- © 
ship would not be a solution. An enlight- 
ened emphasis in production can be 
helpful sometimes, but not always. The 
answer is not simple, but we shall not 
resolve the problem by ignoring it. 

Shakespeare cannot be blamed for 
having had his share of the beliefs of his 
age; they were in the very air he breath- 
ed. Misconceptions, barbarisms, and 
violent prejudices were rampant in his 
lifetime: it is surprising, not that he had 
some, but that he was in so many ways 
far ahead of his time; that in fact he 
contributed mightily to the continuing 
liberation of the human mind. Cen- 
turies of effort, sweat, and blood have 
been expended to roll away some of the 
mass of superstitutions inherited from 
the past. Shakespeare in his own time 
was a bringer of light; we can honor him 
most by seeing him clearly today. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL CHILDREN'S 


MARTHA BRUSH 
Nashville Children’s Theatre 


The Impact of Mass Media on the 
Child Audience was the theme of the 
Seventh annual Children’s Theatre Con- 
vention, sponsored by the University of 
California at Los Angeles Department 
of Theater Arts and the University Ex- 
tension at Los Angeles July 25-28. The 
convention was held under the auspices 
of the Children’s Theatre Conference 
of the American Educational Theatre 
Association of which Dr. Campton Bell, 
of the University of Denver is chairman. 
Rose Robison Cowen of Chevy Chase, 
Maryland was chairman of the conven- 
tion. 

Present at the convention were over 
275 delegates from 2g states, represent- 
ing many different organizations such 
as the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, National Congress of Par- 
ent Teachers Association, the Junior 
League, community children’s theatres, 
high school and university theatres, rec- 
reational groups, professional groups, 
and experts in the field of motion pic- 
tures, radio, and television. 

This year for the first time, the con- 
vention was primarily a work conference, 
the majority of the time being spent in 
small face-to-face work groups, where 
free participation was encouraged by the 
group leaders. Each leader was armed 
with a great deal of preliminary research 
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material. With this material as a guide, 

participants in each of the four sections 
—Radio, Television, Motion Pictures 
and Theatre—were asked to lend their 
individual thinking to the advancement 
of the primary purpose of the conven- 
tion—to establish criteria for better en- 
tertainment for children in mass media 
and to formulate the findings of the 
various work groups in resolutions at 
the end of the convention. 

In the keynote address Dr. Herbert 
Kupper, instructor at the Psychoanalytic 
Institute, Los Angeles, speaking on Fan- 
tasy and the Theatre Arts, emphasized 
the need for properly tempering fantasy 
with reality. “Without healthy fantasies 
life would not be worth living for chil- 
dren and adults alike,” said Dr. Kupper. 
He referred to the delegates as whole- 
salers in fantasy and made it quite clear 
that the ideal blend of fantasy and real- 
ity for the child is the theatre. 

Two very interesting features of the 
Radio Section, led by Dorothy Schwartz, 
were recordings. One, an interview with 
three children, was significant in show- 
ing preferences, dislikes, and radio hab- 
its at different age levels. The second 
was Gloria Chandler’s Dream of an 
American in which a Great Indian Chiet, 
for whom Seattle was named, had a vi- 
sion of friendship between two great 
races, From discussions of these two re- 
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cordings and from the practical sugges- 
tions of many of the participants, it was 
agreed that school authorities wish an 
enrichment of material, and that par- 
ents and teachers should be made more 
fully aware of their responsibility in the 
upgrading of tastes in radio listening. 

The group recognized the fact that 
there is a need for further study to de- 
velop specific techniques for carrying out 
this responsibility and suggested ways 
to make the available material known to 
proper authorities. They recommended 
the adoption of the criteria for children’s 
radio programs as set forth by the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee, with 
the following two additions: (a) That 
spiritual ideals of American Life should 
be recognized. (b) That children’s ra- 
dio programs should present material 
which will give the child better appre- 
ciation and a deeper understanding of 
all peoples. 

The need for a positive approach was 
brought out strongly again and again. 
In a speech to the combined sessions 
introducing the Television Section, Gil- 
bert Seldes, author of The Great Audi- 
ence, insisted that if we are interested in 
improving television favorable comment 
on good programs is most important. 
Mr. Seldes accused us of having created 
our own low grade demand and said, 
“In the case of mass media . . . we have 
the supply . . . then the demand is cre- 
ated.” 

Dorothy Allen’s Television Section 
agreed that the chances of influencing 
selection and program-buildings in tele- 
vision are greater than in the older, 
established media. Although sponsor re- 
quirements do not necessarily dictate the 
type of program, it must be remembered 
that “selling” is the practical factor 
which makes programs possible. In at- 
tempting to influence the choice of ma- 
terial to be presented through this medi- 
um, the audience must take a strong 


stand for the things it wants and make 
itself known by a positive selling cam- 
paign of its own directed to the sponsors, 
the advertising agent, and the producer 
of the television station. Since television 
seems to fit more easily into leisure hours 
than into the regular hours of a school 
program, parents, not educators, have 
the responsibility of limiting the amount 
of time a child should watch television. 
It was felt that there is a definite need 
for a central council of some kind to help 
parents and other interested people 
throughout the nation know what pro- 
grams are suitable for children. Such 
programs should have humor, should 
stress the success of the good, and should 
be exciting, but not to the point of over- 
stimulation. 


The Motion Picture Section leader, 
Martha King, introduced Mrs. Marjorie 
Granger Dawson, Director of the Chil- 
dren’s Film Library in New York, who 
explained to the joint sessions that the 
films in the library are 35mm. films pro- 
duced in Hollywood. These are eval- 
uated by thirteen national agencies and 
are discarded only when found no long- 
er up to standard. Mrs. Dawson offered 
the services of the library to all. Such 
films are not to be confused with the 
16mm. films produced privately, and pri- 
marily, for use in schools. 


Mr. Irving Pichel, in his address at the 
final dinner meeting, threw out a defi- 
nite challenge to Children’s Theatre 
groups to produce their own films for 
children. Said Mr. Pichel, “As workers 
in Children’s Theatre you have made 
possible the type of theatre that is avail- 
able to children today, you must do the 
same with films. Costs make it imprac- 
tical for Hollywood producers to make 
films exclusively for the child audience. 
Some University Theatres are already 
making 16mm. films for children, and 
more will have to follow their lead if 
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children are to be provided with films 
up to Children’s Theatre standards.” 


Several films were shown as typical of 
those considered suitable for child con- 
sumption.1 Among these were Cattle 
Trail, a 35mm. Universal picture, cour- 
tesy of Mrs. Dawson and the Children’s 
Film Library; and three 16 mm. films: 
The Emperor's Nightingale by arrange- 
ment with Thomas J. Brandon, Bran- 
don’s Films, for Rembrandt Pictures 
Company; The Princess and the Seven 
Swans, produced by Children’s Produc- 
tions, Palo Alto, and Bird Hunt, pro- 
duced by the Theater Arts Department 
of U.C.L.A. 

A number of speakers stressed particu- 
lar aspects of motion pictures, review- 
ing research in audience reaction to films 
and outlining exhibitor’s problems. Pro- 
cedures to be used by community groups 
wishing to encourage the showing of par- 
ticular films for children were suggested. 
One very important point made was that 
the “press” must not be forgotten. If 
we are to improve the caliber of enter- 
tainment for children, we must obtain 
more and better publicity.’ 

The following recommendations was 
submitted to the Convention: ‘““The Mass 
Media Sections—Television, Radio and 
Motion Pictures—of the Seventh Annual 
Children’s Theatre Convention unani- 
mously agree that, in the movement to 
improve offerings in these three fields, 
it is vitally important to endeavor to 
procure Foundation Funds for establish- 
ing a consultation and information cen- 
ter. This center would channel infor- 
mation concerning children’s entertain- 
ment activities in all parts of the United 


1A list of 16mm. films now available was 
prepared especially for the convention by Grace 
Thomas Stevenson, director of Adult Educa- 
tion and the Film Department of the Seattle 
Public Library. 

2A Publicity and Public Relation Kit for 
Beginners was compiled especially for the con- 
vention by the Publicity Committee of the 
Children’s Theatre Conference of A.E.T.A. 
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States. It would be a depository for de- 
scriptive information about 16mm. 
films, and for locally produced radio and 
television shows available for use by 
other groups. It would also furnish in- 
formation and suggestions about success- 
ful techniques used by various children’s 
groups including workable promotion 
ideas, use of local press, types of accept- 
able sponsorship, methods of working 
with both program directors and sales 
departments, and ways to develop effec- 
tive cooperation among community or- 
ganizations.” 

A majority of the delegates chose to 
attend the Children’s Theatre Section, 
which Burdette Fitzgerald organized in- 
to four work groups. With such special- 
ists as Charlotte Chorpenning, Isabel 
Burger, Ann Matlack, and Sara Spencer 
as group leaders, the delegates discussed 
these five main topics: 1) The purpose 
of theatre for children; 2) The requi- 
sites of a good children’s play; 3) The 
minimum qualifications desirable in 
adults entrusted with selection of plays 
for children; 4) The determination of 
the effect of the play on the child; 5) 
The factors that condition audience re- 
action. The following conclusions were 
reached by the four groups: 

The primary purpose of theatre for 
children is to create a responsive and, 
therefore, a more responsible individual. 
To achieve this, the play must enter- 
tain, educate, and assist in the develop- 
ment of taste. In so doing it hopes to 
provide a sound basis for living. 

A good play will have significance and 
suitability of content. It will be based 
on a reality that gives it universal appeal, 
and be developed in a clear story line. 

Adults entrusted with selection of 
plays for children must have sound 
training in the theatre and experience 
with children. In the case of a director, 
he should like the play and like it for 
his particular audience. 
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The effect of a play on a child audi- 
ence can be determined, not only 
through the estimate of parent and crit- 
ic, but through the observed reaction of 
the child. 


Audience reaction is conditioned by 
such factors as age, education, economic 
background, nature of community, type 
of theatre, time of day, and presence or 
absence of adults in the theatre. 

On the basis of those conclusions, the 
Theatre Section recommended that sci- 
entific studies of child audiences be made 
in order to ascertain with greater accur- 
acy the extent to which the avowed ob- 
jectives of Children’s Theatre have been 
achieved. 


Since every Children’s Theatre Con- 
vention is attended by a number of be- 
ginners in the field, many of them vol- 
unteers, there is always a place on the 
Convention program for the informa- 
tion-giving panel discussions. Here, in 
an atmosphere of informal question-and- 
answer discussion, the various problems 
of Children’s Theatre are thrashed out, 
with each panel concentrating on an in- 
dividual phase of the general subject. 
A resumé of the six panels of this year’s 
Convention follows. 


In the Community Children’s Theatre 
panel much pertinent information 
changed hands on the ways and means 
of founding and financing children’s 
theatre in the community. Among other 
subjects discussed was the question of 
arena staging for children’s plays. A spe- 
cific example of this medium was fresh 
in the minds of all, thanks to Thomas 
Faunce’s arena staging of Charlotte 
Chorpenning’s King Midas and the 
Golden Touch, which had been pro- 
duced especially for the convention by 
the Santa Barbara Children’s Theatre. 
After considerable debate, the group 
concluded that many children’s theatre 
slays are handicapped by this type of 


production because of the limitations 
imposed on stage illusions. 

A written report on a*proposed cur- 
riculum for a Children’s Theatre major, 
by Mouzon Law of the University of 
Texas, opened the University and Col- 
lege panel. Kenneth Graham, of the 
University of Minnesota, Burdette Fitz- 
gerald, of San Francisco State College, 
and Albert Mitchell, of the University 
of Utah outlined the drama programs of 
their respective universities. 

At Minnesota, children attend univer- 
sity productions during school hours. 
Each teacher of an attending group is 
supplied with material to familiarize the 
children with the play, and radio pro- 
grams describing the plot and the me- 
chanics of production are a part of the 
school curriculum.* 

San Francisco State requires all teach- 
er candidates working for elementary 
certificates to take Creative Dramatics. 

At Utah, the four Children’s Theatre 
productions are trouped not only in Salt 
Lake City, but in surrounding towns. 
Mr. Mitchell feels trouping should be a 
state-wide project. 

The panel concluded that groundwork 
should be laid for the adequate training 
of more people in Children’s Theatre 
work, and for greater cooperation be- 
tween community and university groups. 

The panel on Children’s Theatre in 
High Schools concluded that high 
schools are in an enviable position for 
“selling” children’s theatre to the ele- 
mentary schools. With proper promo- 
tion, children’s theatre can be provided 
in school plants on school time as a 
much needed part of the curriculum. 
The panel felt that service groups, par- 
ticularly the Junior League, are in a 
position to bring pressure to bear on 
the community. The importance of 


8 This report will be available later. 
4 For details of the Minnesota Plan see Play- 
ers Magazine, May 1950. 
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children’s theatre can be brought home 
to the community through clinics, work- 
shops, and the inclusion of children’s 
theatre productions in state contests and 
festivals. It was agreed that the National 
Thespian member schools should be 
persuaded to become active in the pro- 
motion and production of Children’s 
Theatre. 

The Private Studio Workers realized 
that they have problems peculiar to 
themselves. In private studios parents 
are buying an intangible. Whether a 
child comes for cultural value, poise, 
self-confidence, psychological reasons, or 
to be trained as a professional, the re- 
sponsibility is the same. A child must 
be made to understand that theatre is 
an art form. While the teacher must 
maintain an ethical approach to the the- 
atre, the student should receive the best 
possible training in craftsmanship plus 
a creative and joyous experience. Chil- 
dren should never be exploited, and par- 
ents must be educated in the cultural 
and creative value of theatre training. 

The Associations panel opened with 
a play given by children who atcend one 
of Los Angeles’ many supervised play- 
grounds. This effectively illustrated the 
place that children’s theatre has in mu- 
nicipal recreation. Mrs. Charles Butler, 
representing the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, stressed the importance 
of a program of “spiritual” as well as 
civil defense. Mrs. John Sells, A.A.U.W. 
representative and Mrs. Edward Walker, 
President of the California Congress of 
P.T.A., spoke on their interest in chil- 
dren’s theatre activities. Mary Eleanor 
Weisgerber, A.J.L.A. Children’s Theatre 
Consultant, reviewed the League’s Chil- 
dren’s Theatre program from 1912 to 
the present. The following conclusions 
were reached: that all national organiza- 
tions should be furnished with authori- 
tative information on good children’s 
theatre standards; that the Children’s 
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Theatre movement would profit im- 
measurably if this information were sent 
to the local groups, urging that they 
back the movement in their communi- 
ties; and finally, that through the com- 
bined efforts of these national organiza- 
tions the public can be educated to the 
importance of children’s theatre, 

In the Technical Aspects and Prob- 
lems Panel, a movie on make-up proved 
a good refresher. Ralph E. Margetts of 
the University of Utah, gave an illus- 
trated talk on the Making and Faking 
of Properties. Mr. Margetts stressed the 
necessity for a beg, borrow, or steal 
technique by any good props man, and 
suggested that children’s theatre props 
should often be exaggerated. In closing 
he gave practical suggestions on how to 
create grand illusions from meager mate- 
rials. The group concluded that plans 
should be made to focus more attention 
on some of the commonest technical 
problems such as portable sets and props 
for trouping, trick effects and simple 
but interesting lighting. They express- 
ed a definite need for an informative 
pamphlet on “Technical Short-Cuts.” 

Although the spirit of the delegates, 
from the opening meeting through the 
panel discussions, was one of serious 
purpose, the convention program did 
not lack diverting side lights. One of 
these was a talk by Dr. David Cole, 
Professor of Psychology at Occidental 
College, who spoke on “Comics are Use- 
ful.” Dr. Cole said in part, “A child’s 
preference for comics, and their wide- 
spread popularity, is sufficient to sug- 
gest that they meet a real need in their 
audience, since a product has public 
appeal only when it meets a public need. 
In a world of insecurity, the regularity 
with which the hero emerges trium- 
phant in comic-strip literature may pro- 
vide the child with an area of security 
which he does not find elsewhere in his 
daily life.” 
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Two very enjoyable trips were includ- 
ed. The first was to the Disney Studios, 
where the delegates viewed a still un- 
finished cartoon The Sheepish Lion, and 
a preview of the feature length color 
film, Nature’s Half Acre. Also on ex- 
hibit were the drawings for Alice in 
Wonderland. A second afternoon was 
spent at the Pasadena Playhouse where 
two productions had been scheduled, a 
special children’s performance of Mrs. 
C. D. Riley’s Ten Minutes by the Clock, 
and George M. Cohan’s The Tavern. 

By special arrangement with the The- 
ater Arts Department of U.C.L.A. which 
was represented by Ralph Freud and 
Jack Morrison, the premier of Sing Ho 
For a Prince was presented in honor of 
the convention. Based on Sleeping Beau- 
ty, with music by Haakon Bergh and 
book and lyrics by Joe Granzeback, this 
fine production was entirely student di- 
rected and produced. Sing Ho For a 
Prince recently won first prize in the 
Seattle Junior Programs Eighth National 
Play Competition. Following the per- 
formance, Kenneth Graham gave a 
splendid analysis of the production, at 
which all delegates, the authors, and 
the cast of the play were present. So 
great was the appeal of the new play 
produced for the convention and ana- 
lyzed on the spot, that the Plays Project 
sub-committee of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association has under 
consideration a National Children’s 
Theatre Playwriting Contest to be con- 
ducted annually. Chairman Nora Mc- 
Alvay hopes that the best of these pro- 
ductions will be a regular feature of 
children’s theatre conventions, 

The Plays Project sub-committee made 
a valuable contribution to the conven- 
tion with its survey of published and 
manuscript plays compiled from 196 
questionnaires sent to listed children’s 
theatre groups. This survey included a 
listing of 26 new scripts, a tabulation of 


plays produced, a listing of groups will- 
ing to try new scripts, plus remarks by 
producers on the merits and defects of 
the scripts.© Another such survey will 
be conducted in the coming year. The 
committee is also working on a manu- 
script play service, which will collect 
and screen new plays, work with pro- 
ducers and authors toward production, 
and make these scripts available to the 
1952 Convention. 


One of the most satisfying experiences 
for those attending this convention was 
the realization of the fruitful unity of 
purpose of the professional, the educa- 
tor, and the volunteer, all working to- 
gether harmoniously. That we in Amer- 
ica are making great strides in further- 
ing educational theatre for children, 
was emphasized in Sara Spencer's re- 
port on Children’s Theatre in England. 
Miss Spencer concluded her remarks on 
this note: “. . . My visit to England 
brought home to me, more vividly than 
anything else could have done, how 
wonderfully fortunate we have been in 
America, in three affiliations. First, we 
have had the benefit of warm support 
and inspired leadership from our col- 
leges and universities. Secondly, our 
National Children’s Theatre Confer- 
ence was founded, and its pattern es- 
tablished, by perhaps the one person in 
this country who could have shown us 
how to combine the function of crea- 
tive drama and formal drama for chil- 
dren. And third, we have had one play- 
wright whose talent and skill and in- 
tegrity have proved a beacon to the 
English-speaking world. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I give you... the American 
Educational Theatre Association, Miss 
Winifred Ward, and Mrs. Charlotte 
Chorpenning.” 


5 This survey is available through Mrs. Mc- 
Alvay, Book Fairs Inc., 503 Franklin Street, 
Michigan City, Indiana. 


INVENTION IN PLAYWRITING® 


ARTHUR WILMURT 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


It says in the Pocket Oxford Diction- 
ary that invention means, among other 
things, “fabrication.” This makes it a 
dangerous word to use favorably in dis- 
cussing the craft of ‘playwriting, because 
fabrication implies dishonesty, and we 
can’t have that. But invention is also 
linked to creation and if you keep your 
minds on that link perhaps I can risk 
a few words in praise of invention in 
playwriting without being guilty of sug- 
gesting that written drama is nothing 
more than an extended sequence of 
gadgets. The risk is worth taking, it 
seems to me, because beginning play- 
wrights are too seldom conscious of the 
vital part invention plays in delivering 
a solid punch to an audience. 

Discourses on how to write a play 
consistently emphasize the desirability 
of “writing what you know.” At least 
since Strindberg dove into the depths 
of his own tumultuous soul and brought 
up for public observation the inkily ter- 
rible and wanly beautiful intuitions he 
found there, “write what you know” has 
been basic advice to students in play- 
writing. The proposition is that one’s 
own experiences, one’s personal impulses, 
are the only reliable source for what 
will appear true and effective on the 


*First presented at the AETA Convention in 
Chicago, Playwriting section, December, 1950. 


stage. You will immediately be remind- 
ed that an extreme interpretation of this 
principle has resulted in a number of 
jokes, like the one about the lady up- 
holding the merits of Mourning Be- 
comes Electra against the destructive 
grumblings of her husband. “Naturally 
you wouldn’t understand it,” she sneer- 
ed, “there’s never been any incest in 
your family.” We can hardly entertain 
the implication that only a_ personal 
knowledge of incest would make Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra comprehensible and 
that the lady and Mr. O’Neill had had 
it. On the other hand, dismissing the 
implication does not entirely invalidate 
the proposition. The fact that a writer 
of Mr. O’Neill’s calibre can deal with 
situations which have not been part of 
his own experience is not complete justi- 
fication for the adviser of beginning 
playwrights to say, “Go and write about 
anything you care to make up.” But I 
submit that in helping a beginner to get 
a drama down on paper to say “Write 
what you know” is by no means enough. 
To place too much emphasis on the 
value of working only with personal 
experience is very likely to cause the 
student to end up feeling thwarted. 


This is because most student play- 
wrights are familiar with the nature of 
plays. There are, I hear, ladies and 
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gentlemen who sit down and write from 
their experiences what they conceive to 
be dramas—and less frequently com- 
edies—with no more knowledge of what 
a play is than that it is people talking to 
each other. They have been known to 
present the fruits of their labors to pro- 
ducers, to teachers of playwriting, and 
to the bureau of copyrights—which ac- 
cepts them. But such untouched tyros 
are seldom students of the playwriting 
craft. The serious student has seen plays 
or read them and he knows the power 
of a play to absorb the interest, make 
tense the emotions, and set the brain to 
convoluting to a degree that people talk- 
ing to each other hardly ever achieve. 
Then suppose he picks out an exper- 
ience he knows to be true, an occurrence 
which in real life stirred him personally, 
a story which aroused the interest of 
others when he first sketchily told it. 
Acting on his adviser’s dictum to write 
what he knows, he sets it down as he 
knows it happened, in dialogue like a 
play. And he finds to his dismay that 
the script he thought would resemble 
the plays he has seen is as lifeless, as 
fragile, as uncommunicative as a thin 
sheet of ice on a pond. And knowing 
that he has been as truthful as any play- 
wright in the world, if not more so, he 
is likely to feel frustrated and perplexed. 
He is likely to decide that he does not 
possess genius, which is all right, but 
that all successful playwrights do, which 
is all wrong. 


The trouble is that he has not been 
encouraged to practice the process of 
invention. He may even have received 
the impression that invention is cheat- 
ing; that to take the raw material of his 
experience and remould it consciously 
and deliberately, with the addition of 
elements which were not originally pres- 
ent at all, is to rupture his integrity 
and fool his audience. He may have 
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heard too many people gag over “well- 
made” plays and so have confused in- 
vention with intrigue. Or he may be 
too lazy to invent. At any rate for one 
reason or another he has come to be- 
lieve that his experience, allowed to 
speak for itself as the saying goes, will 
mean the same thing to the public as it 
originally did to him. It should be 
pointed out to him immediately that 
playwriting does not work that way. He 
should be told that if he’s going to get 
any personal satisfaction out of his work 
beyond the satisfaction he could get 
from keeping a diary, and if he’s going 
to interest others, he must begin at once 
to invent, thoughtfully—even painfully 
—the devices which will clarify, illum- 
inate, and enliven the facts of action 
and emotional response that comprise 
his experience. 


You will note that I’m not speaking 
here of the invented experience—the 
play made up of whole cloth. The ulti- 
mate value of such plays is debatable— 
although I think that, as practice, the 
writing of them isn’t entirely worthless. 
When a student of mine proposed to 
write a musical comedy book based on 
the idea that the men in the Trojan 
Horse were cowards who had climbed 
in to escape a thunderstorm and had 
got trapped I didn’t throw him out of 
the office. I simply warned him that his 
powers of invention might be strained 
beyond endurance. As a matter of fact 
they were, but at least the student dis- 
covered the high satisfaction and ar- 
duous labor involved in one phase of 
the playwriting craft: the deliberate 
creation of effects that will draw the 
audience into the play's embrace and 
keep it gripped there. 


This practice is not identical with 
the free play of the imagination. That 
a writer must have and use imagination 
is as axiomatic as that he must have and 
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use experience. But what I am _ here 
calling invention differs from imagina- 
tion somewhat as the process of indus- 
trial invention in the 18th century 
differs from the process today. Watts, 
watching the lid of the steaming kettle 
rise and fall, imagined the power of 
steam put to some larger use. His 
imagination presented him with a tre- 
mendous implication in that small mo- 
tion. ([ am aware that Watts wasn’t 
really the first to hit upon the useful- 
ness of steam power but permit me, for 
the sake of an example, to lift a neat 
little incident out of an old_ school 
book.) ‘Today invention generally in- 
volves a less spontaneous procedure. A 
need or a desire becomes evident, and in 
research laboratories trained men using 
every applicable resource apply them- 
selves to the task of filling the need or 
satisfying the desire. 

That’s the kind of invention which I 
suggest the beginning playwright should 
be urged to practice avidly and con- 
scientiously. In his thin and icy sketch, 
true though it may be, needs are evi- 
dent: the need for elements that are 
colorful and concrete, elements with the 
power to stimulate. These needs can 
often be filled by conscientious inven- 
tion. The kind of invention that may 
have injected the crimson tapestry into 
Agamemnon to illuminate all the mean- 
ings of the king’s homecoming. The 
kind of invention that probably intro- 
duced the wire recorder into Willy Lo- 
man’s interview with Howard Wagner 
and sharpened the needle of agony 
which the scene drives home. It is pos- 
sible that in both these cases the inten- 
sifying element may have been ready to 
the playwright’s hand—the tapestry in 
the legend Aeschylus adapted, the wire 
recorder in Miller’s own experience. 
But, to paraphrase Voltaire, “If they 
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did not exist, it would have been neces- 
sary to invent them.” 

It will be noticed that both these 
examples involve the use of stage prop- 
erties, but let me remind you that the 
products of invention may be of all 
shapes and sizes. One may be a detail 
so small that its absence is hardly notice- 
able, like the invisible something which, 
I distinctly remember, hit Phyllis Povah 
in the face in the original production of 
Hotel Universe but which is not men- 
tioned in the printed version. That 
something may never have struck anoth- 
er actress playing Hope Ames and it 
may have been, as another character 
observed, nothing but a moth. Still it 
was an invention that whizzed across 
that terrace just when the audience was 
beginning to suspect that all was not 
normal there as regards time and space, 
and its momentary, unexplained pres- 
ence mightily fortified that necessary 
suspicion. 


Or the invention may be simply a 
more-than-adequate line. In Talbot Jen- 
nings’ seldom seen No More Frontier 
there is a scene in which an aging ex- 
pioneer takes a dim view of the prospect 
of accompanying his wife back from 
Idaho to her old home in Ohio. He 
grouses emphatically about the prospect 
of being cooped up in a Pullman berth, 
and as his wife leaves the stage any little 
line brushing aside his petty beef would 
do. But what she says as she goes out 
is, “I like the diner,” and in a flash we 
get a picture of a gentle woman who 
has spent much of her life in a ranch 
kitchen relieved for a time of the chores, 
luxuriating in the pleasure of sitting at 
a table whose appointments she never 
had to clean and being served food she 
didn’t have to prepare. (I ought to add 
that when No More Frontier was writ- 
ten the food in diners was usually pretty 
good.) 
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INVENTION IN PLAYWRITING 


From the suggestion of the more-than- 
adequate line could come a whole dis- 
course on the connection between in- 
vention and imagery. But it must suf- 
fice here to point out that the connec- 
tion exists and give a nod of recognition 
to the importance of imagery to dra- 
matic vivacity. There is only time to 
exemplify a few other shapes and sizes 
that invention may take. 

It may be an entire scene which seems 
irrelevant to the forward movement of 
the action, like the incident of the slav- 
ey which opens the second act of Alice 
Sit-By-The-Fire. But the scene is not 
irrelevant; how much more hilariously 
absurd is Amy’s conviction about what 
goes on in Steve’s chambers, because 
Barrie invented that sharply focused, 
solidly built glimpse of the facts to con- 
trast with Amy’s imaginings. 

Or the invention may be a corrobora- 
tive detail intended to give artistic veri- 
similitude to an otherwise bald and 
unconvincing narrative, like the meticu- 
lously presented explanation of Colenso 
Ridgeon’s medical discovery. Surely The 
Doctor’s Dilemma would be a less per- 
suasive play if Shaw had not conscien- 
tiously thought out and made clear ex- 
actly what was the power of life and 
death that the doctor held over Dubedat 
and Blenkinsop. 

Finally it may be a long thread of 
intrigue such as twists through The 
Lower Depths. Gorki’s picture is pene- 
trating enough when viewed only for 
the length of its first act, but if we re- 
main absorbed by it for four times that 
long it’s partly because we continually 
seek and find new sections of that dark 
and terrible thread. 

There’s no point in continuing to 
pluck forth examples; any good play is 
full of inventions. Some of them are 
minute touches of color in the pattern, 
some enrich and strengthen the entire 
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fabric. Each makes a contribution to 
the final product, and when the product 
is good it’s partly because the inven- 
tions are numerous and vital. In the 
rather meager theatre of these days 
probably any one of us can think of 
professional plays which would have 
been more satisfying if their situations 
had been multiplied, their characters 
more richly revealed, their language 
more evocative, and their implications 
more thoroughly demonstrated. Inven- 
tion alone cannot always cure their 
weaknesses. It cannot give a play life, 
but it can give it the liveliness that com- 
municates its life to the audience. 

And if our professional playwrights 
sometimes weaken their effects by a fail- 
ure to invent, how much more seriously 
will our beginners weaken theirs if they 
are not even aware that invention is 
part of their craft. I do not suppose 
that it is possible to teach a person to be 
inventive; one can only urge him to use 
the power he has. On the other hand, 
if he has not the power or will not use 
it, then I do not suppose he ought to 
try to be a playwright. That is one 
reason why I believe that beginners 
should be set to the task of testing their 
powers of invention as soon as they have 
selected the experience they wish to 
communicate. It will help them dis- 
cover quickly whether they really want 
to write plays or simply .ike to talk 
about themselves. And it will give them 
the sense of having tried to create some- 
thing, not merely repeat something. 


It seems to me too that there’s another 
value in emphasizing the existence of 
invention early in a playwright’s train- 
ing, to wit: it is a craft that can be 
studied and practiced by young people 
who have not yet had many experiences 
of the kind that make drama. A rich 
full life is not essential to this sort of 
practice. Although the products of pure 
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invention will almost certainly be less 
valuable artistically than the products 
that spring from experience, the student 
need not feel that he must put off writ- 
ing until he has something personal and 
profund to write about. He can experi- 
ment with the tricks of his trade while 
he is accumulating the materials of his 
art. He can sit at his desk like the in- 
ventor in the laboratory, deliberately 
seeking out the devices that will fill the 
need for a direct line to his audience’s 
heart, a rich glow of color to hold its 
eyes, a vivid action to affect its brain. 
He can learn by this practice how wide 
the limits of invention spread out. They 
are like the limits imposed on the in- 
dustrial inventor. Like him the play- 
wright must use materials that really 
exist, he must invent the thing which 
will answer his purpose most efficiently, 
and he must make his invention seem 
new even though it may use discoveries 
made by others. Within these wide 
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boundaries the sky’s the limit. And 
even if with a lavish use of invention 
the student fails to turn a modicum of 
true experience into an As You Like It, 
the chances are that he will see in his 
result some progress toward his goal, 
which is, of course, the creation of a 
play whose drama slams against the 
audience. 

He will have perspired, too. He will 
have begun none too soon to discover 
whether he likes to perspire, as he must 
if he is going to create, or prefers to 
reject playwriting because it is not, after 
all, simply a matter of autobiography in 
dialogue. He will, in short, be gaining 
experience right there at his desk: the 
experience of plodding, maddening, 
head-splitting creative writing. I can 
think of only one unfortunate result 
that can eventuate from this: he will 
probably, next time ‘round, write a play 
about a playwright writing a play. That 
will be writing what he knows. 
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CREATIVE PLAYWRITING’ 


JOHN GASSNER 


Columbia University and Queens College 


It has been suggested that we try to 
counteract routine playwriting by en- 
couraging and prompting invention, and 
I believe it would be impossible to dis- 
agree even if we applied the suggestion 
to the professionally produced drama 
that sets the novice an example and in- 
centive. Indeed, the course of a con- 
siderable portion of the modern drama 
is implicated in the problem of inven- 
tiveness. 


The slice-of-life theory has never ac- 
tually worked. The positive value of 
the theory lay in directing the writer 
toward the realities of character and 
milieu and away from the purely con- 
trived play-carpentry that Shaw blasted 
as “Sardoodledom.” But no tolerable 
modern play has ever been written with- 
out inventiveness regardless of its other 
merits. The artistry of modern play- 
writing lay in shaping a play without 
giving the impression of catch-penny 
sensationalism and theatricality. The 
challenge to the piaywright lay in the 
possibility of his making a planned dra- 
matic fire look like spontaneous com- 
bustion. But planned work is artistry 
and not a contradiction of it, whether 
it is work within the convention of 


*Part of a commentary presented at the Play- 
writing Section of the AETA Convention in 
New York, December, 1950. 


naturalness as exemplified by Chekhov 
or within older dramatic and theatrical 
conventions. Creation is always both 
inventive and somehow natural, 


Still, inventiveness seems to me to re- 
quire consideration under the aspect of 
creativeness rather than as a separate 
recourse. Stress on inventiveness may 
jog a playwright out of the rut of a 
routine plot. When the instructor rouses 
the student into giving his play a fresh 
start or a new turn, he may also start a 
chain-reaction of associations that will 
lead to genuine creativeness, I grant 
the possibility—provided, of course, that 
the young playwright possesses talent 
and has something to say. But in the 
final analysis, the fostering of inventions 
in a play seems to me an act of despera- 
tion. It may help to make a play more 
tolerable on the stage once we are com- 
mitted to producing it, or once we de- 
cide that student plays simply must be 
put on the stage for pedagogic or other 
reasons. And on Broadway, too, we try 
this twist or that in the hope of making 
a play succeed. Kaufman and Hart, | 
believe, never quite knew how to re- 
solve The Man Who Came to Dinner 
until they hit upon the device. of the 
mummy-case as a means for removing 
their actress from the last act and clear- 
ing the field for Whiteside’s secretary. 
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But if the ultimate objective of play- 
writing instruction is to develop play- 
wrights, I wonder whether it may not be 
dangerous to encourage the habit of 
relying on shifts and strategies, on su- 
perimposed dramaturgic twists or last- 
minute rescue work—that is, on inven- 
tion rather than on creation. 1 wonder 
whether reliance on invention may not 
be short-term wisdom, unless we resign 
ourselves to turning out hack-play- 
wrights. 

The quick results may not be the best, 
and it may be wiser in the case of the 
student possessed of talent to actually 
disintegrate his play with honestly des- 
tructive criticism if it can be saved only 
mechanically; to make him start all over, 
instead of enabling him to win an easy 
but essentially hollow success. It may 
be better to force him to work as an 
artist rather than as an improviser, and 
to wait for him to ripen into artistry, 
even if this means that the instructor 
will have nothing to show the Dean or 
the trustees in terms of immediate re- 
sults. When Miss Theresa Helburn and 
I established the Bureau of New Plays 
and the seminars associated with it, we 
were agreed that it would take our play- 
wrights—among whom were Arthur Mil- 
ler and Tennessee Williams—at least 
five years before they would come up 
with a successful play. This was in the 
period between 1937 and 1940. I believe 
it was worth waiting for Miller and 
Williams, and we are still waiting for 
several others, some of whom have al- 
ready won some distinction in other 
fields but have not yet made their mark 
in the theatre. 


The waiting I have in mind is not a 
purely passive process. We do not of 
course help the young writer by folding 
our hands and waiting for experience or 
life to turn him into a good playwright. 
I am thinking of the genuinely educa- 
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tional procedure of drawing him out— 
of asking the right questions about his 
characters and situations and teaching 
him to ask those questions on his own. 
I am thinking of a kind of criticism for 
which the best description was provided 
by Colley Cibber when he employed the 
term “resistant flexibility.” That is, 
bending with the breeze of the writer’s 
intention and talent and yet setting up 
the resistances of the objective reader 
and spectator. We can, moreover, be 
most helpful by making the playwright 
learn as much as possible about his own 
play and about his creative involve- 
ment in it is an individual. We can get 
him to know the nature and possibilities 
of his material, his attitude toward his 
characters and their situation, his re- 
sponses as an observer and interpreter 
of life in its private and social aspects. 
This knowledge can then determine how 
he will shape his play and find his form, 
as well as determine what his emphases 
will be and where these will be made. 
When he truly knows his material and 
intention, he can then invent ab ovo, 
so to speak, instead of superimposing 
invented complications. 


Much, if not virtually all, the com- 
monplaceness in a play stems from a 
staleness of observation and _ attitude. 
‘The writer must therefore be encour- 
aged and helped to get back to the well- 
springs. And if he learns to do this and, 
above all, if he learns to look into him- 
self and around himself sharply and 
individually enough, he will be refresh- 
ed and strengthened not only for one 
particular bout of playwriting but for 
all subsequent bouts. Also, the stag- 
nancy or stasis we find ourselves called 
upon to overcome again and again in 
student’s scripts comes essentially from 
a stasis in his thinking and feeling. We 
can rehabilitate the playwright only in 
so far as we rehabilitate the man. What 
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do they of playwriting know who only 
playwriting know? And in this connec- 
tion we can address ourselves to the 
total student—that is, the young person 
who is making contact with life and 
reality as well as contact with ideas. 


Nor is this conception of our prob- 
lem necessarily confined exclusively to 
the higher reaches of dramatic art. A 
way of looking at things and reacting to 
them has been just as important in the 
successful Kaufman pieces as in O’Neill’s 
far-flung designs upon the soul or Shaw’s 
and Ibsen’s engagements with ideas and 
social realities. And a way of looking 
at things—a sharp and unstatic (that is, 
dramatic) way of looking, conducive to 
ingenuity, invention, or effective con- 
trivance—underlies even  farces like 
Three Men on a Horse, Boy Meets Girl, 
and Room Service. In the last mention- 
ed instance, the transparent contrivances 
reflected the very nature of the subject, 
as well as the attitude toward the sub- 
ject, of shoe-string Broadway produc- 
tion; and the verve of the writing would 
have been impossible without a_par- 
ticular endowment on the part of the 
writers. Even when it comes to a ques- 
tion of repairs in a script, it seems to 
me that the man with the suggestions 
or the actual repairman is most effective 
when he brings a particular personality 
or élan to the job, as must have been 
the case when Kaufman or the Kaufman 
confraternity saved The Women from 
collapse in Philadelphia. 


To expect the inexperienced student- 
playwright to think up effective ways 
of “play-doctoring” his own work is to 
expect a good deal in any case. Such 
ingenuity comes with experience in the 
professional play market, which most 
instructors themselves lack, and if the 
young writer had this experience he 
would not be a student. It may be more 
effective to start him on the way to re- 
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vision by getting down to the business 
of rethinking the entire play—its mate- 
rials, its genesis in the author's intent, 
and its author’s awareness of everything 
connected with the play and with the 
requirements of his ~medium.  Every- 
thing, including the author himself, is 
involved in the question of the failure 
of the play we are trying to save. When 
we become aware of this fact and act 
upon it, we, as teachers of playwriting, 
really become educators rather than 
play-doctors ourselves; in fact, we be- 
come play-doctors with far-reaching or 
long-lasting effects on the playwright 
only in so far as we perform the services 
of an educator. In short, we move into 
the realm of creation in trying to pro- 
mote invention. 


This brings us, I suppose, toward 
some sort of Stanislavsky method in 
playwriting work, which is no_ better 
than the teacher who applies it and the 
student to whom it is applied. It re- 
quires patience and empathy and an 
ability to establish a personal relation 
on the part of the instructor, as well as, 
of course, patience, responsiveness, and 
some sort of talent on the part of the 
student. It presupposes or involves a 
good deal of elementary knowledge, in 
addition to endowment. It raises such 
questions as that of the level of the 
student’s development and the level on 
which instruction in playwriting can be 
given. Can it be given, except in special 
circumstances such as the return of war 
veterans to college, on any but a grad- 
uate school or professional level at all? 
How much selectivity can we and shall 
we employ in admitting the candidate 
to a really intensive playwriting course? 
Miss Helburn and I were able to exer- 
cise a great deal of selectivity because 
we had the entire country’s crop of 
young playwrights to choose from; we 
selected them for our seminars after 
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having read one or more plays that had 
made enough of an impression to be 
submitted by reputable play agencies to 
the Theatre Guild. The range of selec- 
tion is necessarily more limited for most 
instructors. 

In spite of the limitations of academic 
training, however, I believe that we 
must make every effort to treat playwrit- 
ing as a writer’s and creator’s rather 
than as a mechanic’s work. Our first 
and final task is to bring out the writer 
in the aspiring playwright. He is al- 


ready too apt, as a rule, to think of 
“play-wrighting’ as a method and a 
trade, and much in our theatre and so- 
ciety has encouraged him to do so. Much 
of the most worthless playwriting I have 
encountered in New York, both pro- 
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fessionally and in the course of teaching, 
has come from two types of student— 
namely, the person who, possibly in- 
fluenced by correspondence-school ad- 
vertising, comes only to learn the tricks 
and mechanics of the trade, and the 
person (generally with some experience 
in summer stoek or radio) who has al- 
ready learned them. Concerning the 
former I may say that he never learns, 
precisely because he never tries to learn 
anything else. Concerning the latter, 
who translates all suggestions into mere 
plot equivalents, I can only repeat what 
Heinrich Heine said about a popular 
contemporary: “Uhland’s_ poetry re- 
minds me of Bayard’s horse: it pos- 
sesses every conceivable virtue,—but it 
is dead.” 
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A NEW WORKSHOP: THE VA HOSPITAL 


CATHERINE H. SANTA MARIA* 
Wawa, Pennsylvania 


College and community theatre groups 
have discovered a new workshop: the 
local Veterans Administration hospital, 
a hitherto unexploited area of dramatic 
activity. At present, more than fifty col- 
lege, community and university theatres 
are participating in organized entertain- 
ment programs in at least thirty VA 
hospitals. 

The roots of this workshop grew out 
of the VA belief that what a patient 
does for himself in the way of recreation 
is more beneficial to him than what 
someone else does for him. In accord- 
ance with this idea, the Entertainment 
Section of the Veterans Administration 
started several years ago to develop in 
its hospitals as a patient activity the 
many ppases of theatre. As a result, 
patient Theatre Production Groups 
which afforded patients an opportunity 
to use their existing and potential skills 
and talents for individual and group ex- 
pression sprang up in a goodly number 
of VA hospitals. As conceived and prac- 
ticed in the VA, widely divergent oppor- 
tunities for patients of varied abilities 
exist in this field. For example, patients 


*Prepared for the AETA-VA Hospital Pro- 
ject. The author, when assistant director of the 
University of Pennsylvania Players, initiated and 
supervised a pilot AETA-VA operation at the 
Coatesville, Penna., Hospital. She is now psych- 
ological research assistant at the Personnel Re- 
search Center, Philadelphia. 


with carpentry skills make scenery, stage 
furniture and properties; patients capa- 
ble of using the brush paint scenery, 
backdrops, properties, and posters; pa- 
tients with creative ability provide such 
material as skits, plays, or music; other 
patients copy actors’ parts, schedules, 
scripts, or participate in stage managing, 
theatre, organization, and in the various 
phases of theatre publicity. Then, too, 
many patients are active in the staging 
and presentation of the actual perform- 
ance—the singers, dancers, actors, direc- 
tors, musicians, scene shifters, and stage 
assistants. 


As might be expected, the shortage of 
trained personnel to conduct this pro- 
gram originally posed a major problem. 
In addition, most Recreation workers 
in VA hospitals were saddled with many 
other duties. It was feared, consequent- 
ly, that the development of patient the- 
atre activities might receive secondary 
attention. Realizing these difficulties, 
the Veterans Administration consulted 
with the American Educational Theatre 
Association in order to explore the pos- 
sibilities of interesting college and com- 
munity groups in the hospital theatre 
program. As a result, the Council of the 
AETA, in 1949, authorized the appoint- 
ment of a c@mmittee to cooperate with 
the VA in promoting the organization 
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of a program whereby these groups could 
participate in the work on a voluntary 
basis. Such a committee was duly ap- 
pointed and, with the advice and guid- 
ance of the American Theatre Wing 
based on many years of experience in 
Veterans’ hospitals, initial plans were 
formulated. ‘The Committee, headed by 
Reverend Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., 
Chairman of the Department of Drama 
at the Catholic University of America, 
has had an amazingly enthusiastic re- 
sponse to its program. 

At each of the hospitals where the 
program has been placed in operation, 
an AETA member has been asked to co- 
ordinate the participation of the nearby 
interested groups. Under the direction 
of the AETA coordinator, drama stu- 
dents have joined in play-reading activi- 
ties in the wards; have aided in the for- 
mation of patient theatre groups; have 
given technical assistance in the presen- 
tation of patient shows, and have con- 
ducted classes at the hospital in the 
various phases of theatre production. 
In addition, college and community 
drama presentations have been brought 
to VA hospitals; and, where feasible, pa- 
tients have been invited to attend plays 
presented at the college and community 
theatres. At many of the hospitals, the 
American Theatre Wing, continuing its 
cooperation in the program, has served 
as a source of information and as ad- 
viser to the college groups interested 
in the program, 


N. Bryllion Fagin, Director of the 
Johns Hopkins University Playshop and 
a member of the AETA-VA Committee, 
gives a fairly typical report on his ex- 
perience in coordinating the program 
at the Perry Point VA Hospital. He 
says that the members of the hospital 
staff are very cooperative and very eager 
for anything his group can offer. He 
has learned that for this particular hos- 
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pital, where most of the patients are suf- 
fering from neuropsychiatric disorders, 
no show should last longer than an 
hour, since the patients cannot concen- 
trate longer than that. He has learned 
also that what the patients respond to 
is something loud and fast. He tried a 
few Browning monologues, and although 
one of his best performers gave them, 
they fell flat; so he did a magnificent 
and enthusiastically received rendition 
of Cyrano “Om His Nose.” His staff 
and students have had to learn not to 
be affected by sudden interruptions or 
seeming lack of attention from the au- 
dience. Yet, at the end of each perform- 
ance, there is a group of patients which 
remains to ask questions and to make 
requests for future productions, The 
doctors at Perry Point believe that the 
greatest benefit has been the arousing 
of interest among some patients who 
otherwise have shown no interest in any- 
thing. For instance, a small group has 
evinced a special desire for painting of 
scenery and building of model stage sets, 
so these projects have been added to the 
program, 


In the Pacific Northwest the program 
is ably being coordinated at the VA 
Hospital, American Lake, by Glenn 
Hughes of the University of Washing- 
ton. The College of Puget Sound, St. 
Martin’s College, and Pacific Lutheran 
College are successfully cooperating in 
the project. One of their first produc- 
tions was a patient-produced version of 
County Fair with students from Pacific 
Lutheran College participating. Music 
for the show was provided by the hos- 
pital orchestra, and several roles were 
enacted by hospital nurses. The produc- 
tion was presented twice in the hospital 
auditorium before approximately six 
hundred highly appreciative patients 
and hospital personnel. 


Lawrence Carra of the Carnegie Insti- 
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tute of Technology is in charge of the 
program at the VA Hospital, Aspinwall, 
Pennsylvania. Last year Carnegie stu- 
dents presented several one-act plays in 
the round in the hospital wards, includ- 
ing Menotti’s The Telephone. The an- 
nual college musical, Scotch and Soda, 
was presented in the hospital audito- 
rium; and students also participated in 
several patient-produced shows. During 
this past spring the University of Pitts- 
burgh, which is sharing in the project at 
Aspinwall, planned a_patient-produced 
version of The Happy Time, for which 
royalty rights were waived by the Broad- 
way producers. The Speech Depart- 
ment at the University of Pittsburgh is 
considering the possibility of having a 
graduate student do a project at Aspin- 
wall every semester as part of his thesis 
requirement for the degree of Master of 
Arts in Theatre. 

In spite of the considerable distance 
separating the VA Center, Bath, New 
York, from Alfred University, Duryea 
C. Smith III, Director of the Speech and 
Drama Department, has set up with 
hospital officials a program of coopera- 
tion which includes the presentation of 
dramas, dance groups, and variety en- 
tertainments at the hospital, as well as 
assistance to the patients in stagecraft 
and lighting techniques. 

Eugene R. Wood, Director of the 
Drama Department at Ithaca College, 
used extensive student assistance in the 
production of John Loves Mary by the 
patient drama group at the VA Hospi- 
tal, Canandaigua, New York. A staff 
doctor has been appointed medical ad- 
viser to the drama group there and pa- 
tients are participating in the produc- 
tions on a prescription basis. 

The Drama Department of Tufts Col- 
lege, John Woodruff, Director, has been 
active in a community-university pro- 
ject at the VA Hospital, Bedford, Mass. 
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A patient Drama Workshop has been 
organized and Costume, Properties, Pub- 
licity, and Play-Reading Committees 
have been appointed. A community vol- 
unteer is assisting the group in acting 
techniques and play direction, and a 
graduate student of Theatre Arts is ad- 
vising patients interested in puppet- 
making, stage setting, lighting, and oth- 
er technical problems connected with 
theatre production. 

Norman Philbrick of Stanford Uni- 
versity heads an active community- 
university project, with the Stanford 
University Drama Department and the 
Palo Alto Community Theatre cooper- 
ating in a program at the Palo Alto VA 
Hospital. 

Campton Bell, Director of the Speech 
and Dramatics Department at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, is coordinating a pro- 
gram with Colorado Women’s College 
and Loretto Heights Girl’s College at 
the VA Hospital, Fort Logan, Colorado. 
Three hospital appearances are made 
monthly by student groups who present 
one-act plays and skits in the wards as 
well as longer productions in the hos- 
pital recreation hall. The AETA-VA 
project at the VA Hospital, Gulfport, 
Miss., is under the direction of Helen 
Picking, Director, Department of Speech 
and Theatre Arts, Gulf Park College. 
Students, in addition to their theatre ac- 
tivities, present a monthly square dance 
for patients undergoing insulin therapy, 
acting as instructors and partners for 
the patients. 

At Roanoke, Virginia, Elizabeth Ross, 
Director of Drama, Roanoke College, 
sends bi-weekly a team of five to seven 
students to the Roanoke VA Hospital 
to assist and instruct patients in play- 
reading, acting, scene construetion and 
painting, costuming, make-up, and stage 
design. The program at the Temple, 
Texas, VA Hospital is headed by Loren 
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Winship, Chairman of the Department 
of Drama at the University of Texas. 
The work is shared by Mary-Hardin 
Baylor College, Southwestern Universi- 
ty, and Baylor University. Theatre-in- 
the-round productions of Everyman and 
The Marriage Proposal were successfully 
presented at the hospital by the Drama 
Department of Southwestern University 
as part of this project. 

At the VA Hospital, Lexington, 
Ky., Robert B. Challener, Speech and 
Drama Department, Transylvania Col- 
lege, is working on a program that in- 
cludes the sponsorship of three ward 
parties each Sunday afternoon, during 
which entertainment is presented, and 
square dancing and games are partici- 
pated in by patients; the presentation 
of student and patient-produced shows 
in the hospital auditorium; and the or- 
ganization and presentation of a series 
of skits and blackouts in the wards 
throughout the hospital. Patients also 
have a standing invitation to dramatic 
productions presented at the college. 
In addition, drama students help or- 
ganize and direct patient talent for a 
series of radio plays which are broad- 
cast over the hospital radio system, 

The Smith College group, under the 
direction of Hallie Flanagan Davis, Di- 
rector of the Speech and Drama De- 
partment of Smith College, decided to 
attempt, with producing and directing 
assistance from graduate students, a pa- 
tient production of Sing Out Sweet 
Land at the VA Hospital, Northampton, 
Mass. The show was produced in two 
weeks and required eleven rehearsals. 
This was a completely cooperative ven- 
ture; students prepared the original 
script, and patients reproduced it. Pa- 
tients constructed scenery, and students 
and patients painted it. 

The project at the VA Hospital, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin, under the direction 
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of Mary Elizabeth Thompson, Director 
of the Drama Department of Carroll 
College, is intended to serve as a model 
for Tuberculosis Hospitals. Arena-style 
theatre is considered the best type for 
patient production purposes at this hos- 
pital where patients are allowed only a 
minimum of physical activity. One of 
the oldest projects in the program is 
shared by the University of Pennsylva- 
nia and Bryn Mawr College at the VA 
Hospital at Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 
Their experiences have resulted in the 
formulation of many valuable tech- 
niques in working with neuropsychi- 
atric patients and have been used as 
guidelines in setting up other hospital 
projects. 

The project of cooperation at the VA 
Hospital, Bronx, New York, under the 
direction of Edgar L. Kloten, Director 
of the Fordham University Theatre, and 
under the supervision of Mr. Thomas 
Summa, Director of the Thirteen Play- 
ers, a New York dramatic group, was 
initiated with the presentation of read- 
ings of great plays by well-known the- 
atre personalities. In addition to enjoy- 
ing these professional readings, patients 
receive the opportunity to meet Broad- 
way stars face to face and observe how 
they create their roles. To date, The 
Glass Menagerie, Angel Street, and 
Come of Age have been read by out- 
standing theatre personalities including 
Carroll McComas, George Blake, Betty 
Morrissey, Bruce Gordon, Judith Eve- 
lyn, and Denim Elliot. As a follow-up 
to this project, patients do the actual 
readings under instruction and guid- 
ance. 

The above-mentioned projects are on- 
ly a few of the many well-planned and 
well-executed AETA-VA programs be- 
ing conducted throughout the nation. 
The enthusiastic hospital reports con- 
stantly being received by the Committee 
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indicate that this project may eventual- 
ly become a well-recognized form of en- 
tertainment and therapy in many types 
of hospitals and similar institutions. 
The result might well be the opening 
up of a whole new area of dramatic ac- 
tivity for people interested in the the- 
atre as a professional career. Even at 
present the  college-hospital projects 
offer a wealth of opportunity for theatre 
students and enthusiasts. Many college 
departments and community groups do 
not have programs adequate for giving 
students as much opportunity for writ- 
ing, directing, and producing their own 
plays as is often desirable. The Hospital 
Theatre Production Group can be a 
substantial workshop for playwrights, 
scene and costume designers, lighting 
technicians, production assistants, make- 
up artists, and, in some instances, actors. 

At least ninety percent of all students 
graduating from college theatre depart- 
ments will later use their theatrical 
knowledge in community, college or 


high school theatre work. In any of 
these situations they will meet many 
problems involving inadequate _facili- 
ties, small budgets, and untrained per- 
sonnel, If they can solve the production 
problems involved in patient-participa- 
tion shows they will have acquired in- 
valuable experience that will help them 
in any theatre work they may enter. 

College and community drama groups 
are being given a chance to participate 
in something vast and new and vital, 
something that can aid in the re-activa- 
tion of our American theatre. The de- 
velopment of the Hospital Theatre Pro- 
duction Group is a communal project, 
in which the patient, the hospital work- 
er, and the theatre volunteer may find 
pleasure as well as well-motivated out- 
lets for self-expression. This new work- 
shop should be studied by college and 
community drama groups as a possible 
and positive instrument of social con- 
struction for both the hospital and the 
theatre. 
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FOREIGN OPERA IN ENGLISH* 


WALTHER R. VOLBACH 
Texas Christian University 


Belief among experts is growing ever 
stronger that, if anything obstructs the 
popularization of opera in America, it 
is the presentation of foreign works in 
the original language. During the past 
few years recognition of this opinion 
has induced some professional and semi- 
professional and most educational or- 
ganizations to produce musical drama 
in English. Some foreign operas have 
been performed in English for years; a 
few of them for so long that they are 
hardly thought of as being translated. 
For one Martha, the comic opera by 
Flotow, has rarely been heard in Ger- 
man; sometimes it has been sung in 
Italian but more often than not in 
English. Humperdinck’s charming fairy- 
tale, Hans! and Gretl, has been enjoyed 
in English for many years. The Bar- 
tered Bride, a favorite in the field of 
comic opera, is known to the majority 
of patrons only in English translation, 
although it has on occasion been per- 
formed in Czech. Some years ago the 
Metropolitan Opera House experiment- 
ed with Verdi's Falstaff in English; a 
few arguments were heard after the per- 
formance but even ardent Italian opera 


*This is one chapter of a larger study, Prob- 
lems of Operatic Productions, carried out with 
the aid of a grant from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and the Research Committee of Texas 
Christian University. 


fans took the innovation with good 
grace. Mozart’s operas have been tried 
in new translations which have become 
part of the official repertoire. Tschai- 
kowsky’s Eugene Onegin has been pre- 
sented in various languages, seldom in 
the original, which gives the connoisseur 
artistic delight but means hard labor 
for soloists and choristers who have to 
learn Russian. But all this is only a 
beginning. Convention still requires 
that most Italian operas be performed 
in Italian, French ones in French, and 
German works in German. 


Social Background 

Let us go back to the roots of the cus- 
tom of producing a musical drama in 
the tongue of its origin, and let us look 
into the reason for keeping it in this 
country. 

Opera, an indigene of Italy, was in- 
troduced to the rest of the Continent 
and to England by way of stagiones of 
Italian artists. Stubborn efforts on the 
part of the French to develop an oper- 
atic art-form of their own in competi- 
tion with the Italian product at home 
and abroad, were quite successful, espe- 
cially in Central Europe, where French 
operas were favored by many sponsors. 
The European custom of having Italian 
and French ensembles present opera in 
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Italian or French prevailed until about 
the end of the eighteenth century when 
the common man was admitted to the 
Court Theatres. Slowly foreign troupes 
were then replaced by native artists who 
sang foreign operas in their own lan- 
guage. At the same time, opera written 
in the vernacular, hitherto almost ignor- 
ed as an art-form, secured a place in the 
repertoire. Eventually, under the grow- 
ing influence of the citizens who on their 
own supported many municipal the- 
atres, opera performed in the tongue of 
the particular country became common 
all over Europe. 

Only the Royal Covent Garden Opera 
House in London retained the institu- 
tion of dividing the season into Italian, 
French, and German stagiones. The lat- 
ter was included after the success of the 
Wagnerian music-dramas. When Amer- 
ican society began to promote opera it 
was the tradition of Covent Garden that 
was adopted in this country. Immi- 
grants from Germany and Italy who set- 
tled in New York and who were great 
opera lovers undoubtedly welcomed the 
opportunity of hearing the masterpieces 
of their native lands in their native lan- 
guages. This was true also of the French 
settlers in New Orleans. 


Once this custom was firmly estab- 
lished, those members of society who 
always claim opera as their privileged 
domain would not vote against it. Many 
of them understand foreign languages, 
yet even those who do not, would rather 
follow the predominant fashion than 
stand apart, or admit that they do not 
understand the words. 

In the meantime Britain abandoned 
the stagione system for the ensemble on 
a yearly contract. The first step in this 
direction was taken in the 1930's by 
Sadler’s Wells in London, where every 
opera was produced in English. When, 
after World War II, Covent Garden was 
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taken over by the British Government 
it too turned to English versions. ‘This 
policy helped win new opera friends, 
as the box-office receipts show, and deep- 
ly impressed American visitors who at- 
tended these productions. An influential 
member of the Metropolitan Opera or- 
ganization confessed after having seen a 
performance of the English Rosenkav- 
alier that, for the first time, he had been 
able to understand and to enjoy the 
charming details of the action. Edward J. 
Dent, the eminent British musicologist, 
gives the best reasons in favor of Eng- 
lish versions when he writes: 

Translations are made, not for critics or con- 
ductors, not even for singers, and least of all 
for those who are thoroughly familiar with the 
opera in the original language, but for the 
ordinary Englishman who goes into the Opera 
House, perhaps never having seen any opera 
in his life before, wondering what sort of a 
show it is, and whether he will enjoy it or be 
bored. The translator hopes to make him see 
that opera is as reasonable and as intelligible 
as a spoken play, and hopes to help him to en- 
joy it, and in any case, to want to come to the 
opera again as often as he can.1 


Among critics and experts in the 
United States some have already mani- 
fested their preference for translation. 
The main question is not, however, 
whether a few cognoscenti will be con- 


‘vinced and become converts, but, wheth- 


er, by removing the language barrier, 
thousands of new patrons will actually 
be attracted. We have reports of the 
growing interest in England, but we 
cannot yet draw a definite conclusion 
regarding this country. In New York 
and other large cities where opera 
stagiones appear regularly, opinion is 
divided. It can be stated that the trend 
toward opera in English is “tolerated.” 
The situation is different in provincial 
cities where operas are presented only 
on occasion. Here indications are that 
operatic productions in English are wide- 


1 Edward J. Dent in a letter to the writer. 
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ly preferred. Evaluation of box office 
receipts alone, however, does not permit 
of an inference, since the reasons for 
attending a certain performance are 
manifold and depend on the particular 
work, the soloists, the weather, and other 
events that might compete. All the 
more interesting was it to learn then, 
that in a few cases at least, productions 
in English drew larger crowds than those 
in the original language in spite of bet- 
ter singers in the latter. 


Existing Translations 

Proponents of opera in the original 
emphasize that the artistic value suffers 
from translation per se, and they cite 
poorly adapted passages in existing trans- 
lations. It must be pointed out that the 
original librettos are not always good 
either. Listeners who insist on hearing 
their favorites in French, German or 
Italian would be surprised if they read 
the often silly and unintelligible sen- 
tences of some librettists. With a few ex- 
ceptions our great composers have not 
been very fastidious in the choice of a 
scenario. They have been more intent 
on dramatic action and suitable sen- 
tences than on literary quality. Their 
aim was to write melodies not to judge 
a contest in playwriting. Anyhow, exper- 
ience in Europe has shown that translat- 
ed versions enhance rather than impede 
the enjoyment of operatic performances. 
The second point cannot be denied. 
Some operas, to be sure, have been ren- 
dered in slip-shod translations; in others, 
passages and even scenes have become 
almost ridiculous. At times this has been 
the fault of the translator, but, more 
often than not, it is due to the specific 
style of the era. Here thoughtful correc- 
tions could accomplish great improve- 
ments. It is not enough for the adaptor 
to translate well and truthfully, his 
responsibility is also occasionally to re- 
vise the original text, 
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If we agree that Carmen must be per- 
formed in French, Tristan and Isolde in 
German, and La Bohéme in Italian, be- 
cause they will not sound well in Eng- 
lish, then we should not permit trans- 
lations of European drama either. We 
should be far more justified in opposing 
renditions of the great plays of world 
literature in translated form. But Mo- 
liére, Goethe, Ibsen, Gorki, Pirandello, 
Giraudoux and many others have been 
produced in English with great success. 
At intervals foreign acting troupes have 
come to this country presenting plays in 
their own language in special perform- 
ances staged by famous directors, but 
this has always been an exception, a sort 
of festival. There is no doubt that 
operas, too, should be offered as origin- 
ally conceived on special occasions. 

However, to deny the possibility of 
adequate translation would mean a lack 
of confidence in the English language: 
“If translations are to be used at all, we 
must make up our minds firmly that 
English is just as good a language for 
singing as any other, and we must never 
allow anyone to say to us that such and 
such an opera is simply untranslatable. 
We must also try to convince English 
singers that English is a vocal and beau- 
tiful language, and that it is their first 
duty to speak it clearly and correctly.’* 

In fact, during the last twenty or 
thirty years translations have improved 
so far that English versions of German, 
especially Wagnerian, operas can be 
called adequate. Because of the close 
relation between the two tongues, trans- 
ferring from German involves fewer 
difficulties than from any other lan- 
guage. And yet, some Italian works 
have been expertly translated. Various 
theatres and educational institutions 
have commissioned or accepted new ver- 


2 Letter from E. J. Dent to the writer. 
3Dent thoroughly disagrees with this view- 


point. 
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sions. This gives us hope that, event- 
ually, we shall have fine adaptations of 
all the foreign operas. 


Problems of Translation 

The mentor in the field of English 
translations is Edward J. Dent, who has 
translated twenty-three foreign operas, 
most of which have been published and 
successfully staged in their new versions. 
Thus his ideas about the problems of 
translation are of particular interest. In 
an abbreviated form they are as follows: 

The translator’s first duty is to make the 
story of the opera as clear as possible. He must 
therefore make it clear to himself, and for that 
purpose must go back, if possible to the origi- 
nal book, play, or legend, on which the libretto 
was based. A librettist, adapting from a play, 
is often led to leave out important factors in 
the plot, thus causing much obscurity, which 
the translator can generally clear up. 

Language: The translator needs to know the 
language from which he is translating, but it is 
much more important that he should know 
English and be saturated with English poetry 
and literature. Every opera demands its own 
literary style. For Handel, we must base it on 
Dryden, Pope, and Gay; for Mozart’s operas on 
Sheridan, for Weber on Planché, for the ro- 
mantic operas on the romantic poets. Even 
operas by the same composer may demand dif- 
ferent styles; Rigoletto demands the language 
of Shakespeare and his contemporaries, J/ Tro- 
vatore the full-blooded romanticism of Byron 
and Scott, La Traviata the refinement of early 
Victorian poets and novelists. Eugene Onegin 
presents a curiously difficult problem of style, 
for Pushkin is not only “the Russian Byron” 
but “the Russian Jane Austen” as well. Here 
we come across another almost insuperable dif- 
ficulty, for every poet’s style is dependent on 
his own particular metres and rhythms, and 
these are often quite different from the metres 
and rhythms of opera. The translator must 
study every libretto as a drama, and try to 
visualize it in imagination as he would see it, 
presented on the stage. 

In his choice of words the translator must 
always aim at clearness and simplicity of lan- 
guage. “Poetical” and unfamiliar words must 
be avoided as a rule; when they are sung they 
do not reach the intelligence of the audience. 
There is no reason for a translation to be literal 


Letter from E. J. Dent to the writer. 
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or exact, unless this is vital to the sense and the 
dramatic situation. In certain places exactness 
is indispensable, and it often happens that the 
musical note-values have to be changed. This 
generally happens in recitative, but sometimes 
also in more “musical” moments. In_ lyrics, 
especially as in early Verdi operas, exact trans- 
lation is impossible, and if possible, would be 
ludicrous. 

Rhyme: Some translators think that rhyme 
is unnecessary; but this is mere laziness and 
want of ingenuity. The great difficulty of Eng- 
lish is the shortage of feminine (double) rhymes, 
which are innumerable in Italian and common 
in French and German. 

In French the accent often shifts from one 
syllable to another, and in lyrics a musical ac- 
cent often falls on unaccented syllables, espe- 
cially in older composers such as Gounod, In 
fact throughout most of the nineteenth century 
almost all composers’, French, German, Italian 
and English, seem to have adopted the general 
principle that in recitative words are all im- 
portant, but that in arias the melody is the 
only thing and the words do not matter (Bellini 
is a striking exception). But for the English 
stage of today a higher standard of correct ac- 
centuation, is necessary, and it must be secured 
as far as possible. A translator needs an expert 
knowledge of musical analysis, and of harmony 
and even of composition, so as to observe the 
difference of accentuation which may occur, 
e.g. whether a word comes on the first or the 
third beat of a bar of common time. 


The harmony of the accompaniment will 
often determine the exact emotional sense of a 
phrase or a word, and must always be consid- 
ered, especially in Verdi, Massenet, and other 
composers with a sensitive feeling for shades of 
emotion. 

A great difficulty for the translator is to guess 
the exact speed at which the music will be 
sung. Modern conductors, especially Germans, 
always tend to hurry, and to concentrate their 
entire attention on the orchestra and on the 
general “symphonic” effect, ignoring the singers 
entirely. 

The chief drawback of English for opera is 
that it is for the most part a light and rapid 
language. This is a great advantage in comic 
opera, such as those of Mozart and Rossini, 
which go much better in English than in Ger- 
man. But English resents the excessive pro- 
longation of vowels characteristic. of Wagner 
and Richard Strauss, and Wagner presents ex- 
ceptional difficulty because his German librettos 
require a very Germanic type of English, avoid- 
ing words derived from Latin, and in practical- 
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ly every case the English word corresponding 
exactly to the German is light, while the Ger- 
man is heavy, e.g., brot, bread bruder, brother. 

As a general rule any libretto can be trans- 
lated satisfactorily into English if it is a good 
libretto in itself and if the composer has treat- 
ed it with due respect; difficulty occurs when 
the composer (early Verdi) treats his words as 
nonsense. ‘The great advantage of English is its 
elasticity; all Russian and Hungarian rhythms 
can be reproduced in English, whereas some are 
impossible to reproduce in German. 

Most librettists tend to write meaningless 
lines here and there for the sake of rhyme; the 
translator must seize these chances wherever 
he can of putting in something, in English, 
which will help the drama along; for this rea- 
son especially he must have a clear conception 
of the whole drama before he starts to trans- 
late. Such little touches may not be very no- 
ticeable, but they have a cumulative effort. 

If we have to translate strophic songs with 
two or three verses, we must take care that the 
interest increases as the song proceeds. Verdi 
often repeats an entire aria with the same 
words; here I think it is best to write a new 
second verse, expanding the poet's original 
idea, and taking care to make the second more 
dramatic than the first. Since the repetition is 
often cut in performance, the translator should 
be prepared for this and indicate which verse 
is to be sung. 


Recently two young Americans took 
up the fight for opera in English. Ruth 
Kelly and Thomas Philipp Martin ap- 
proached the task in a fresh and modern 
manner and have already had great suc- 
cess with some new versions. Conductors, 
singers, and critics as well as audiences 
have accepted their adaptations whole- 
heartedly. These are the requirements 
which they set up for their task:° 

1) The music remains untouched. 

2) The accent of the declamation is strictly 
observed, even in ensembles. 

3) All forced methods of making lines fit by 
means of abbreviations, twisting of phrases, or 
contractions like e’er, you'll, he'd, etc. have 
been avoided, except when typical. 

4) The number of syllables in a phrase is 
never augmented or diminished. 

5) The organic breathing points are accurate- 
ly preserved. No phrase is distorted by an in- 


5 Opera News, XI, (January 13, 1947). 
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organic splitting. Nor do false connections alter 
the original phrasing. 

6) The original vowel is maintained to the 
greatest possible extent at all exposed places 
where the nature of the vowel is part of the 
musical effect. 

7) To insure clear enunciation and good dic- 
tion, words which are difficult to pronounce are 
not crowded, especially in passages of rapid 
tempo, 

8) Throughout the entire opera, the transla- 
tion endeavors to follow the original as closely 
as possible in the conviction that the further a 
translation digresses from the original, the less 
it will preserve the unity of words and music. 


The Singer’s Attitude 

Of great interest is the attitude of the 
singers in our country. Naturally the 
Italian, French, or German artist favors 
his native tongue. But there are also 
Danish, Swedish, Polish, and Russian 
singers and those of other lands. As 
their own vernacular is of little value 
to them in this country they must learn 
to sing in another language anyway; it 
might as well be English. Finally a crop 
of young American and British singers 
is coming to the fore in ever greater 
numbers. There can be no doubt that 
English versions are a boon to these 
artists. It will be far easier to teach 
everybody just one language and this 
one in good diction, Singers from abroad 
should be required to perform in Eng- 
lish as they and our own singers would 
be to study French or Italian, if they 
intended to appear in the opera houses 
of France or Italy. Exceptions should 
be made only for the very few artists of 
truly international fame and on _ the 
occasion of festivals. 

In conversation, singers born in this 
country and in the British Common- 
wealth, agree that English versions are 
a cause worthy of support. Doris Dorée, 
the excellent American soprano who is 
also celebrated in England and on the 
Continent, stated frankly in an inter- 
view: “The audience’s taste for opera 
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developed much more quickly through 
having it produced in the colloquial 
tongue.” 

It is sometimes argued that transla- 
tions are superfluous because the words 
cannot be understood anyway. This 
criticism should be addressed to the 
singers and to the conductor and direc- 
tor as well, who supervise enunciation 
and other aspects of the singer’s per- 
formance. It is, furthermore, the task of 
the conductor to subdue the orchestra 
so that the words are intelligible except 
in some climactic passages. 


6 Christian Science Monitor, January 27, 194%. 
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By way of conclusion it can be ad- 
mitted that production of an opera, as 
conceived and composed, probably will 
be more artistic. But when the goal is 
to popularize this art form, it must of 
necessity be offered in such a manner 
that the layman, too, can understand 
and enjoy not only the music, and in a 
general way, the story, but also the words 
themselves, and through them, the in- 
tricate details of the plot. It should be 
possible for him to follow a performance 
without having to refer to the transla- 
tion of the libretto, or the description 
of the action in his program. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
AND EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


VIRGINIA LEE COMER 
New York City 


The Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth brought 
to Washington, D. C. in December, 1950, 
six thousand delegates from States and 
Territories, national organizations and 
local agencies.t This was the fifth such 
conference called by Presidents of the 
United States at ten year intervals to 
mobilize lay and professional forces for 
the benefit of children. Effective action 
which has followed these Conferences 
(establishment of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau and the standard setting Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics, health programs and 
child labor laws) has given great pres- 
tige and influence to Conference Find- 
ings and Recommendations. 


The Conference itself was but one 
step in a continuing movement, having 
been preceded by two years of fact find- 
ing, study and planning at national, 
state, and local levels, and serving to 
give direction to the decade’s continuing 
work toward the Conference goal, “to 
provide each child with a fair chance to 
achieve a healthy personality.” The 
Conference considered, “how we can de- 


1The AETA delegates were: Sybil Baker, 
Washington, D. C. Recreation Department; Sara 
Spencer Campbell, Children’s Theatre Press; 
Rose Robeson Cowen, Children’s Studios, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and the author. 


velop in children the mental, emotional 
and spiritual qualities essential to indi- 
vidual happiness and responsibile citi- 
zenship, and what physical, economic, 
and social conditions are deemed neces- 
sary to this development.” 

Past conferences have emphasized var- 
ious areas needing special attention: se- 
curity, welfare, health and preparation 
for citizenship. Obviously, the theme of 
this conference required consideration 
of many areas, from the dynamics of 
personality development through fam- 
ily and community relationships, men- 
tal and physical health, economic se- 
curity, many facets of welfare, the law 
as it affects families and delinquents, 
recreation and education at all age 
levels. Certainly the theme is of vital 
concern to all who deal with children 
and youth through any of the arts. 

The Platform of the Conference, 
which serves as the basis for continuing 
action, was developed in_ thirty-five 
Work Groups which studied special 
areas and drew recommendations for 
adoption in plenary session. The in- 
terests of educational theatre were rep- 
resented in the Group studying the Sig- 
nificance of Aesthetic Experience and 
Artistic Expression for Healthy Person- 
ality Development. 
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The character and functioning of 
this group were symptomatic of the po- 
sition of the arts in our society. There 
had been little or no _ pre-conference 
planning and study by the various arts 
organizations, nor, apparently, had lead- 
ers been involved to any great extent in 
local and state planning committees. 
This revealed the mere bowing acquaint- 
ance of the national arts organizations 
and the lack of any cohesive central 
force among them. It indicated that, 
locally, although agencies and _institu- 
tions often perform services for the 
community beyond their normal pro- 
grams, rarely are they called into the 
mainstream of community planning. As 
a result, much of the time was spent in 
exploring and discovering the philoso- 
phies and activities of others. This prov- 
ed a lively and stimulating experience 
for all participants but left museum 
directors, librarians, art and music edu- 
cators, theatre and language arts spe- 
cialists eager for some means for the 
continued sharing of thinking and plan- 
ning. From the often heated discussions 
the Group developed the following Find- 
ings which were adopted by the Confer- 
ence. 


“1, The participation in the arts by 
children and youth, through both crea- 
tion and appreciation, is an essential 
force in developing those mental, emo- 
tional, and spiritual qualities basic to in- 
dividual happiness, healthy personality, 
and responsible citizenship. 


2. The individual gains personal 
strength, integrity and freedom by dis- 
covering himself through art experience, 
and learning how to express his own 
deep and unique needs and aspirations. 
He learns also how to communicate with 
his fellows. Thus individual growth 
leads to good human relationships and 
democratic values. 

“3. The arts contain inherent discip- 


lines which contribute directly both to 
the self-reliance of the individual and to 
his social understanding and competence. 

“4. Furthermore, the arts are avenues 
by which the highest meaning of a whole 
society or culture can be felt, understood, 
and transmitted from one generation to 
the next. 

“5. The arts supply the chief means 
by which the individual can publish 
himself in the world. 

“6. Therefore, because the arts are a 
social heritage and because they are in- 
herent as well in the internal life of the 
growing child and youth, they should 
be encouraged in home and school and 
in every other part of organized living. 

“7. Teachers, parents, community 
leaders, and all others whose acts and de- 
cisions influence the growth of our chil- 
dren and youth, should learn how bet- 
ter to use their chances to enhance indi- 
vidual freedom and social understand- 
ing by giving wider opportunity for 
healthy personality development through 
the arts.” 

The Group failed to get any of its 
recommendations to the Conference 
floor. This was due probably to lack of 
experience in cooperative effort among 
the arts groups, lack of conference prep- 
aration, and unfamiliarity with forms 
likely to pass the Recommendations 
Committee. However, the intentions in 
some of the Group’s recommendations 
are embodied in those submitted by 
other Groups and adopted. In addition, 
there are several other Platform points 
which relate very directly to educational 
theatre. Both the pertinent recommend- 
ations in the Platform and those from 
the Work Group of particular interest 
to educational theatre workers are in- 
cluded here. 


Mass Media 
Conference Recommendations: ‘That 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
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sion reserve television channels for non- 
commercial educational television sta- 
tions so that some part of the limited 
number of frequencies to be allocated 
by the Commission may be reserved for 
educational uses and purposes which 
contribute to healthy personality de- 
velopment.” 


“That, in view of television’s unprece- 
dented growth and its potential as a 
medium for mass education, the televi- 
sion industry and all educational, health 
and social agencies seeking to use this 
medium accept their great social respon- 
sibility, and further, that this principle 
apply also to the other media of mass 
communication.” 


Work Group Recommendation on the 
Use of the Arts in Mass Media: “Inso- 
far as the mass media of communication 
viz: radio, motion pictures and television 
use art as part of their services to society, 
we recommend that local and state-wide 
groups of citizens as well as individuals 
insist that the spiritual and artistic tone 
and calibre of the performances pro- 
vided specifically for use of the children 
be as fine as the best of our nation’s 
other artistic creations in literature, mu- 
sic, drama, the graphic and plastic arts. 


“Recognizing that there can be no leg- 
islating for the control of taste, we ap- 
peal to the spiritual conscience of our 
fellow countrymen to contro] these 
media through the approval of high per- 
formances and disapproval of low. This 
recommendation is based both upon be- 
lief and through some case observation 
that poor management of these perform- 
ances can cause or aggravate mental and 
emotional aberration and the develop- 
ment of abnormal mental attitudes in 
our children which, if widespread, would 
eventually lower the morale of the en- 
tire body politic.” 
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Experiences in the Arts Under the 
Leadership of the Schools 

Work Group Recommendation: “1. 
That creative and appreciative exper- 
iences in the following art areas be made 
available to all children and youth as 
an integral part of their school exper- 
iences at all age levels: dance, drama, 
graphic and plastic arts, language arts 
and music. 

“2. That creative participation be the 
major emphasis in arts instruction; that 
it be based upon the deeply felt exper- 
iences of children and youth and that 
it respect the individual and unique con- 
tribution of each participant. 

“3. That the arts be more effectively 
employed as an essential part of the to- 
tal school program. This can be carried 
out through: sympathetic working to- 
gether of both teachers and pupils; the 
use of varied materials; time scheduling 
to allow flexibility of programming; fos- 
tering parent appreciation and under- 
standing of the educational ends in- 
volved. 

“4. That the arts program within the 
school be related to all community re- 
sources in the arts as this interrelation- 
ship provides an effective means for en- 
riching individual and social living as 
well as for interpreting the school to the 
community and the community to the 
school. 

“5. That professional consultant serv- 
ices in the fields of graphic and plastic 
arts, music, language arts, drama and 
dance be made available upon call to 
classroom teachers. 

“6. That all individuals planning to 
become teachers have meaningful exper- 
iences in the arts as part of their train- 
ing programs which will develop under- 
standing and sensitivity; classroom teach- 
ers should have preparation in those arts 
areas in which they will work with chil- 
dren and youth; training programs for 
specialists in the arts should consider 
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each special area in relation tothe de- 
velopment of the whole child. 

“7. That the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, State Departments of Education, 
University Departments of Education 
and local school systems both individ- 
ually and cooperatively institute educa- 
tional research studies to provide data 
basic to the development of experiences 
in the arts for children and youth. 

“8. That these recommendations be 
studied by appropriate officers in the 
U. S. Office of Education, in State De- 
partments of Education and in local 
school systems in a reexamination and 
modification of present practices in edu- 
cation in the arts.” 


Professional Training 

Conference Recommendations applic- 
able to training of drama teachers and 
directors expecting to work with chil- 
dren and youth: “That steps be taken 
at national, state, and local levels to im- 
prove the facilities and increase the out- 
put of professional schools preparing 
persons for services to children.” 

“That all professionals dealing with 
children be given, as an integral part of 
their preparation, a common core of ex- 
periences dealing with fundamental con- 
cepts of human behavior, including the 
need to consider the total person as well 
as any specific disorder; the interrelation- 
ship of physical, mental, social, religious 
and cultural forces; the importance of 
interpersonal relationships; the role of 
self-understanding; and emphasis on the 
positive recognition and production of 
healthy personalities and the treatment 
of variations .. .” 


“That professional workers be trained 
in such a way that they will understand 
and respect other professional skills and 
contributors so that they may work to- 
gether to further community growth. ...” 

“That ways and means be found for 
the formal and informal in-service edu- 


cation of professional people and that 
information on promising practices be 
widely disseminated.” 


Research 

First Recommendation in the Confer- 
ence Platform: ‘That research on child 
development and adjustment be expand- 
ed and that such research include longi- 
tudinal studies in relations and factors 
that affect behavior and adjustment, so 
that a continuing understanding of in- 
fants, children, and youth and a sound 
basis for practice will be provided; that 
public and private agencies give support 
to extending research pertaining to 
healthy personality with attention to the 
synthesis, interpretation and dissemina- 
tion of the findings.” 


Cooperative Planning and Action 

With Parents—Conference Recom- 
mendation: ‘That greater emphasis be 
placed by the various professions on 
utilizing methods and seeking new 
means of bringing the parents into 
thinking and planning with and for 
their children.” 

With Youth—Several Conference Rec- 
ommendations stressed the importance 
of more opportunities for youth to par- 
ticipate in planning, to have experi- 
ences in the community and render com- 
munity services, and also stressed the re- 
sponsibility of professionals to develop 
these opportunities. (High school, col- 
lege, and university students were in- 
vited as delegates to a White House 
Conference for the first time in 1950.) 

In Communities—Numerous Confer- 
ence Recommendations pointed out that 
for effective planning and action there 
should be cooperation among the vari- 
ous professions and the involvement of 
citizens in participation, 

On the National Scene—Attempting 
to express the need for some permanent 
meeting ground for the arts and a cen- 


tral source of information, the Work 
Group recommended an office of a na- 
tional coordinator of the arts to be es- 
tablished in an existing government 
agency. 

On the International Scene—Confer- 
ence Recommendation: “That, in recog- 
nition of the importance of cooperative 
work in behalf of children and youth 
among the governments and peoples of 
the world, full support be given to vol- 
untary efforts and governmental pro- 
grams of an international character.” 


Follow-Up Program 

- Resolutions for effecting appropriate 
follow-up action set forth these princi- 
ples: that responsibility for follow-up 
rests with existing local, state and na- 
tional organizations; chief efforts should 
be expended on disseminating findings, 
stimulating action on recommendations, 
and promoting research; participation 
of youth and inter-professional coopera- 
tion should be furthered; there should 
be established a National Committee to 
act in an advisory capacity to all groups 
which have a primary concern in the 
well-being of children and youth. 


Since the Conference such a commit- 
tee has been organized, the National 
Midcentury Committee for Children and 
Youth, with Leonard W. Mayo as chair- 
man. It will publish a Bulletin and pro- 
vide information and field services. 

In addition to the activities of estab- 
lished state and local conference com- 
mittees, many organizations have devot- 
ed time in their meetings, set up insti- 
tutes and study groups, to consider how 
their activities may be directed to imple- 
ment the Conference goal. 


Implications for Educational Theatre 

The very essence of theatre lies in the 
interrelation of human beings and, used 
properly in the educational process, dra- 
ma can richly aid healthy personality 
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development in children and youth 
through creative expression, social ex- 
perience in dynamic group activity and 
appreciation of an art form to be en- 
joyed through life. To reach a measure 
of its full effectiveness will require self 
evaluation and effort on the part of in- 
dividuals, local units (high schools, col- 
leges, universities, children’s theatres) 
and the AETA. 


Objectives for educational theatre in 
the Conference frame of reference ap- 
pear to be: to secure recognition and a 
more effective functioning of drama in 
the whole educational structure; to en- 
courage the provision of more oppor- 
tunities for children and youth to see 
and participate in theatre during their 
leisure time; and to develop a sound 
body of knowledge to guide practice. 


An extensive and long term research 
program will be needed if these objec- 
tives are to be accomplished, and the re- 
sponsibility for this will rest with the 
universities. Research is needed in the 
effects of drama on the child and youth 
in the audience, and the effects of par- 
ticipation in creative dramatics and for- 
mal production at each age level. Such 
a program would review the research 
literature on art and music in relation 
to normal, handicapped, and disturbed 
personalities; would require cooperation 
among university departments, and the 
use of the facilities of university, local 
schools, and children’s. theatres; and 
would take into account “synthesis, in- 
terpretation and dissemination of find- 
ings.” 

Such a research program would con- 
tribute to more competent training of 
directors, classroom and drama teachers, 
and to the guidance of practicing direc- 
tors, teachers, and children’s theatre or- 
ganizations. It would prove a boon to 
those who must or should interpret the 
place of drama in education and child 
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development to parents, school adminis- 
trators, and recreation commissions. 

Accomplishing these objectives will al- 
so involve further cooperative efforts in 
planning: the alignment of community 
children’s theatres with other local cul- 
tural agencies; closer ties between high 
school and college drama and the com- 
munity; closer ties between the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference of AETA and 
national recreation and cultural agen- 
cies; liaison between AETA and nation- 
al organizations of art and music edu- 
cators. 

For the individual working and teach- 
ing in the educational theatre field, Con- 
ference findings and recommendations 
offer a challenge for the personal evalua- 
tion of his attitudes toward creative ex- 
periences for students, the sharing of re- 
sponsibilities with youth and parents, 
the utilizing of community resources for 
self and student enrichment, his con- 


tributions toward international under- 
standing, and his appreciation of person- 
ality development. 

The attitude of the Conference to- 
ward the value of drama in child devel- 
opment was clearly established. The fol- 
lowing statements are included in_ its 
Pledge to Children: 


“We will help you to develop initia- 
tive and imagination, so that you may 
have the opportunity freely to create.” 


“We will open the way for you to en- 
joy the arts and to use them for deepen- 
ing your understanding of life.” 


In the light of this general endorse- 
ment, the American Educational The- 
atre Association may wish to examine 
the degree and nature of its respons: 
bility and the means by which its action 
can be integrated in the total program 
to effect ‘‘a fair chance for every child to 
achieve a healthy personality.” 


HUBERT C. HEFFNER 
Stanford University 


During this summer of 1951 two im- 
portant international conferences on the- 
atre and drama, at which I had the pleas- 
ure and the honor of representing 
AETA, have been held in Europe. This 
article is by way of a report to the mem- 
bers of the Association on the work of 
these conferences, The first of these, the 
Fourth International Theatre Congress 
held by the International Theatre Insti- 
tute, occurred in Oslo, Norway, from 
June 1 to 8 inclusive; the second was the 
“dritte internationale theaterwoche der 
studentenbiihnen” (third international 
theatre-week of student theatres), held 
in Erlangen, Germany, from July 20 to 
28 inclusive. 


The Fourth International Theatre 
Congress was opened with an impressive 
ceremony at Akershus Palace by the 
King of Norway and Crown Prince Olav. 
The government of Norway and the 
Norwegian Theatre Union had from its 
inception done all in their power to 
make this Fourth Congress an outstand- 
ing success and their efforts were most 
effective. The actual work of the Con- 
gress was carried on through plenary 
sessions and committee sessions. Three 
committees, the General Committee, the 
Information Committee, and the Artis- 
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tic Research Committee, functioned 
through the Congress, completing their 
work in time to make their reports at 
the last two plenary sessions. The official 
American delegation included Rosamond 
Gilder, Marc Connelly, Henry Boett- 
cher, and I. Miss Gilder served as the 
able and efficient chairman of the In- 
formation Committee, Marc Connelly 
served on the General Committee along 
with Henry Boettcher, and I served on 
the Artistic Research Committee. Three 
major lectures were presented before 
delegates and observers at the Congress. 
On June 5 I spoke on “The American 
Educational Theatre’; on June 6 Dr. 
Axel Otto Norman, President of the 
Norsk ‘Teater-union, spoke on “The 
Modern Staging of Ibsen”; and on June 
7 Mr. Teo Otto spoke on “The Work 
of The Scene Designer in the Theatre 
of Today.” 

The work of this Congress was sig- 
nificant in that it represents the first 
time that ITI has concerned itself with 
the nonprofessional theatre. In recent 
years, and especially since the end of the 
war, many European countries have be- 
come increasingly aware of the great im- 
portance of the theatre as an educational 
and social institution and deeply con- 
cerned by the limited number of citizens 
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reached by their professional theatres, 
concentrated largely in their capital 
cities. Various countries have adopted 
varying programs designed to spread the 
benefits of theatre performances more 
widely to their citizens. In France the 
subsidized theatres have been placed di- 
rectly under the Ministry of Education. 
The Head of the Theatres in the Beaux 
Arts division of the Ministry has stim- 
ulated the organization of four major 
centers in the provinces of France, each 
center responsible for supplying living 
theatre to the area allocated to it. In 
England the government has established 
an independent body, the Arts Council, 
and allocated government funds to it 
for the purpose of furthering art, music, 
and theatre. In Scandinavian countries, 
especially in Sweden and Norway, the 
government directly subsidizes excellent 
touring companies designed to give citi- 
zens even in remote regions theatre per- 
formances that are somewhat on a par 
with those available to residents in the 
capital cities. In France, where acquaint- 
ance with French dramatic literature is 
a requisite of every lycée graduate, com- 
panies at the four centers are given, in 
addition to their subsidy, certain rebates 
in their taxes in exchange for playing 
for students. In Paris students, upon 
presentation of their student cards, may 
attend performances at the Comédie 
Francaise for as little as fourteen francs 
(the exchange rate is 350 francs to the 
dollar). In the Scandinavian countries, 
too, special opportunities for witnessing 
excellent performances and special con- 
cessions in admission prices are offered to 
students. These nations are well aware 
of what has happened to theatre audi- 
ences in the past fifty years and are 
equally aware that, if new audiences are 
to be brought into the theatre, they must 
begin with the children. The habit of 
theatre-going, like the habit of reading, 
must be acquired early in life or else 
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the individual is apt, at best, to hold on- 
ly a slight and casual interest in theatri- 
cal performances. Even then that inter- 
est is likely to be not in the drama and 
the performance as a whole, but rather 
in seeing a certain star or in the social 
prestige of theatre attendance. 

UNESCO in sponsoring the establish- 
ment of the International Theatre Insti- 
tute fully recognized the educational and 
cultural value of the theatre. Both M. 
Jean Thomas, Director General of the 
Cultural Activities of UNESCO, and M. 
André Josset, General Secretary of ITI, 
are fully alive to the potential signifi- 
cance of theatre to the youth of the 
world and equally aware of the failures 
of the theatre in reaching most of those 
youths. For these reasons, among others, 
the major theme before this Fourth Con- 
gress was youth and the theatre. There 
was, therefore, a very great interest 
among the delegates in all phases of the 
educational theatre movement in the 
United States. The Congress took a deep 
interest in the organization and accomp- 
lishments of AETA. Thanks to the ex- 
cellent work of Professor Henry Schnitz- 
ler and his Liaison Committee, many of 
the delegates were already familiar to 
some extent with our Association. They 
are eager for further information and 
fuller cooperation. Towards that end, 
the Information Committee presented 
the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted by the plenary 
session: 

Recognizing the importance of the work ac- 
complished by the liaison committee of the 
American Educational Theatre Association, es- 
tablished to collect information on the develop- 
ment of the theatre in educational institutions 
throughout the world, the Information Commit- 
tee recommends that the ITI give its approval 


and assistance and asks the AETA to put at the 
service of the ITI the results of its inquiry. 


Professor Henry Boettcher was respon- 
sible for presenting the information on 
AETA to this Committee and for spon- 
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soring this motion before the Committee. 
His splendid work opens the door for 
full co6peration between ITI and 
AETA. In my estimation such coépera- 
tion is of such importance that AETA 
should further it in every way. 

Thus far the work of the United 
States Center of ITI has rested almost 
exclusively upon the capable shoulders 
of Rosamond Gilder and the financial 
support of the Center has come from 
ANTA. Miss Gilder is a most compe- 
tent director of the U. S. Center and a 
highly respected person among the off- 
cials of ITI. She is not only efficient but 
is also held in high esteem among the 
delegates; she therefore makes a most 
powerful and effective representative of 
the American theatre. AETA can sup- 
port and assist her in many ways. One 
of the immediate ways in which we can 
do that is to broaden and enhance our 
support of International Theatre Week 
(with us, International Theatre Month.) 
The accomplishments in the United 
States in promoting this particular un- 
dertaking created wide interest among 
the delegates from other countries. If 
AETA members will support this pro- 
ject fully, we can double that record in 
1952. One further suggestion I make 
with some hesitancy because I am aware 
of its difficulties. That is that the net 
receipts of one performance given dur- 
ing International Theatre Month be do- 
nated to the support of the U. S. Center. 


One further resolution, sponsored by 
Marc Connelly before the Artistic Re- 
search Committee and passed unani- 
mously at the plenary session, will, I 
think, be of general interest. It is as 
follows: 

In discussing the relationships between The- 
atre and the community, the Committee felt the 
need for an increased awareness among theatre 
people of the theatre’s role in the social, mental 
and spiritual development of mankind and for 
the communication of that awareness to a fre- 
quently forgetful public. The Committee was 
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of the opinion that the public’s recurrent con- 
cept of the theatre as functionally a means of 
momentary division has retarded its develop- 
ment as a cultural instrument. Prejudice and 
fear have always tried to discourage the the- 
atre’s consideration of changing moral patterns, 
and silence the theatre's presentation of prob- 
lems of common concern. Only a deliberately 
planned method of education could overcome 
the resurgence of such prejudice and fear of 
which censorship is a vivid symbol. 

The Committee therefore asks the Congress 
to approve the following resolutions: 

1. THAT UNESCO be asked to employ its 
educational facilities in other fields to promote 
universal recognition of the theatre’s vital value 
as a cultural instrument and its right to com- 
plete freedom of expression. 

2. THAT people of the theatre themselves be 
encouraged to produce with fearless determina- 
tion the dramatic expression of honest, if con- 
troversial, opinions and ideas. 

3. THAT the Theatre, dealing as it must 
and does with human nature in action, is ever 
engaged in clarifying man’s concept of himself, 
his relations with his fellow men and his under- 
standing of moral order: It is therefore the be- 
lief of this Congress that it is the duty of public 
authority to encourage rather than handicap 
such activities, and to recognize as intolerable 
censorship of the theatre in any form. 


During the week of the Congress every 
theatre in Oslo was in full operation. 
The National Theatre presented a reper- 
tory of plays. I saw there a performance 
of Ibsen’s Master Builder. Det Nye Tea- 
ter (The New Theatre) presented De 
lykkelige dagene by Claude-Andre Puget, 
and Den fjerde mann, by Marc-Gilbert 
Sauvajon. Centralteatret presented Paske 
(Easter), by August Strindberg. Det 
Norske Teatret (The Norwegian Thea- 
tre) presented a musical piece, Ein jon- 
sokdraum, by Par Lagerkvist, with music 
by Lillebror Séderlundh, and a most de- 
lightful modernized version of Peer 
Gynt, with a new musical setting by Har- 
ald Saeverud. The Philharmonic Or- 
chestra gave a thoroughly enjoyable con- 
cert of Norwegian theatre music. This 
was presented in one of the most mod- 
ern and comfortable auditoriums in all 
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Europe, located in the new Radio Build- 
ing. 

Before concluding this report of the 
Fourth ITI Congress, it may be of in- 
terest to mention a project begun by ITI 
last year and now nearing completion. 
Last year ITJ agreed to sponsor the 
preparation of an International Diction- 
ary of Theatrical Terms. The dictionary 
will be in five sections: English and Gen- 
eral, French, German, Italian, and Span- 
ish. The equivalent terms in each of 
these five languages will be given for 
goo to 1000 words. The booklet will con- 
tain about 36 pages and, if orders in suf- 
ficient numbers are forthcoming, will 
sell for as little as 2 shillings and six 
pence (about thirty-five cents). Anyone 
interested in securing a copy should 
write directly to Mr. Kenneth Rae, 
United Kingdom Center of ITI Good- 
win’s Court, Saint Martin’s Lane, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. 

The Third International Theatre 
Conference held at Erlangen, Germany, 
on July 20 to 28 inclusive, was quite a 
different affair from that of the Fourth 
ITI Congress. The Erlangen Conference 
is primarily a festival of college and uni- 
versity theatre organizations. It was ini- 
tiated four years ago by Mr. Herman 
Hahn, then attached to the staff of U. S. 
Military Government, and by students 
at Erlangen University. Out of this ef- 
fort has developed an organization of 
German university dramatic clubs. The 
Conference this year was sponsored by 
this organization, by Erlangen Univer- 
sity, and by the U. S. High Commission- 
er of Bavaria. From its beginnings Mr. 
(now Dr.) Heinz Knorr, a student at 
Erlangen University and President of 
the German Drama Students Organiza- 
tion, and Professor Wolfgang Baumgart 
of Erlangen have been leaders in this 
splendid project. With the exception of 
the Theatre Division of the English De- 
partment of Bristol University in Eng- 


land, there is no theatre arts department 
in any European university. All of the 
theatre activities are therefore on an ex- 
tra-curricular basis, but in many institu- 
tions, such as Erlangen, there are mem- 
bers of the faculty who are deeply in- 
terested in these activities and render 
valuable assistance and guidance to the 
students. 

This Conference or Festival began 
with an opening ceremony conducted by 
Rector Pohle in the Aula of the Kolleg- 
ienhaus. Dr. Robert G. Dawes, Chief of 
the Education and Public Affairs Divi- 
sion in the Office of the Land Commis- 
sioner of Bavaria and former head of 
the Theatre Arts Department at Ohio 
University, represented the U. S. High 
Commissioner. His brief speech was 
most impressive, concluding with the 
statement that “in working together and 
playing together here at this conference 
we individuals from various nations can 
come to know each other, respect each 
other, and like each other.” He indi- 
cated in those words what proved to be 
one of the most important and signifi- 
cant aspects of this international theatre 
week. That week of working and play- 
ing together contributed more to inter- 
national understanding among _ those 
young people than could hundreds of 
pages of written words or hours of radio 
time. Each afternoon at three o'clock 
and each evening at eight during the 
conference, there was a performance by 
one of the university companies of a full- 
length play. The first performance was 
given by Erlangen University on the ev- 
nening of July 20, a presentation of 
Venus im licht (Venus Observed), by 
Christopher Fry. In the afternoon of 
July 21 the Academic Studio of the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt am Main presented 
Jenseits, by Walter Hasenclever, and in 
the evening the University of Miinster 
presented two plays by Plautus: Die Aus- 
steuer and Das Vaterchen. In the even- 


ing of July 22 the Student Theatre of 
the Free University of Brussels presented 
Un Spectacle Médiévale, consisting of 
three short medieval plays. The Student 
Theatre of the Free University of Berlin 
was scheduled to perform on that after- 
noon, but because of failure to receive 
clearance permits in time for their jour- 
ney, they did not arrive. Another per- 
formance was substituted. In the after- 
noon of July 23 the Student Theatre of 
the University of Munich presented 
Klage gegen Unbekannt, by Georges 
Neveux, and in the evening the students 
of Kiel University gave Die Rechenmas- 
chine, by Elmer Rice, and Das Telefon 
by Gian-Carlo Menotti. In the latter 
performance they had the assistance of 
some professional singers. On the 24th 
in the afternoon the students of the 
Hochschule of Darmstadt gave Der 
mann, den sein Gewissen trieb, by Mau- 
rice Rostand, and in the evening the 
students of the University of Padua gave 
L’Acqua, by Turi Vasile. In my estima- 
tion this last was the best performance 
of the entire week. It was near-profes- 
sional in acting and direction, and the 
settings and lighting were adequate. Of- 
ten, of course, the settings had to be of 
a makeshift nature and the lighting in 
the majority of the productions was ex- 
tremely poor. This same criticism about 
lighting may be made of a large number 
of the professional productions in Euro- 
pean theatres, especially those of France. 
In the afternoon of July 25 Les Com- 
pagnons d’Arlequin de Niort gave Mont- 
serrat, by Emmanuel Robles, and in the 
evening the students of the University of 
Heidelberg presented Der Shatten, by 
Hans Christian Andersen and Jewgenij 
Schwarz. The students of the University 
of Marburg presented Hexerei oder 
blinder Léirm in the afternoon and in 
the evening the students of Wiirzburger 
University gave Ben Jonson’s Volpone. 
That same evening the students of Got- 
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tingen University gave Wo tuts dem 
weh?. On July 26 the students of Tii- 
bingen University gave Der Sprung im 
Spiegel, by Walter Jens, and in the even- 
ing the students of Leeds University 
gave Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. The Uni- 
versity of Vienna students gave on the 
afternoon of July 28 three one-act Aus- 
trian plays, including Literatur, by Ar- 
thur Schnitzler; in the evening the stu- 
dents of the University of Freiburg gave 
Der kleine Prinz, a puppet play by An- 
toine de Saint-Exupéry, which brought 
to a conclusion the performances of the 
week. 

Each morning at ten o'clock there 
were lectures and discussions. These in- 
cluded lectures by authors, directors, 
professors, and theatre artists. I was ask- 
ed to speak on July 26 on “The Ameri- 
can Academic Theatre, Its Organization 
and Its Program.” Many of these stu- 
dent leaders had already heard of AETA 
through the excellent work of Professor 
Henry Schnitzler and were eager to hear 
more about the organization and opera- 
tion of theatre arts departments in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. Professor 
Baumgart had finally to bring this ses- 
sion to a close at one o'clock after two 
hours of questions and discussion. In 
addition to the universities represented 
by companies giving performances, some 
twenty other universities sent delegates. 
There were representatives from Fin- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, from 
various Italian universities, from Edin- 
burgh, London, Oxford, universities in 
France and Belgium, in Switzerland, and 
from all German universities except 
those behind the Iron Curtain. 

One of the most interesting discussions 
of the whole Conference occurred over 
the question of inviting the German 
universities of the Eastern or Soviet Zone 
to participate in next year’s Conference. 
Some of the more idealistic and imprac- 
tical students in the interest of making 
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their German Student Drama Organiza- 
tion representative of all German uni- 
versities and of making their Conference 
as fully international as possible argued 
for sending invitations to those German 
universities under Soviet dominance. 
Others argued that it would really open 
the eyes of those students if they were 
allowed to come to this Congress. Others 
said that if such students groups were 
allowed to accept an invitation, they 
would play only communist propaganda 
plays. The matter was disposed of in 
reality, though the discussion went on, 
when students from Vienna and a stu- 
dent from Berlin told of actual exper- 
iences. It was pointed out that many 
German and Austrian students were ref- 
ugees from Soviet sectors, especially in 
the Free University of Berlin, and that 
therefore in the interest of the safety of 
the families and relatives of these stu- 
dents still in the Soviet sectors, those 
university students would have to refuse 
to participate if students from German 
universities in the Soviet Zone did at- 
tend. The spying and reporting of such 
students would make it unsafe for those 
families and relatives. Dr. Knorr stated 
flatly that he would have to resign from 
the Presidency if such an invitation were 
issued. The motion to invite the stu- 
dents from the Soviet Zone did not re- 
ceive more than a half-dozen votes. This 
discussion brought home vividly the ev- 
er-present threat of communism under 
which these students live day by day. 

In addition to these special programs 
at ten in the mornings, there was each 
day at two in the afternoon a critique 
of the plays presented on the preceeding 
day. These sessions were lively and emi- 
nently worth while. The democratic way 
in which these students discussed and 
argued their question and then came to 


a decision by vote of the majority in 
those sessions devoted to the policies and 
affairs of the German University Drama 
Students’ Organization were in no re- 
spects different from similar meetings of 
mature American students, Mr. John 
H. Boxer, in charge of Public Affairs in 
the Office of the Land Commissioner for 
Bavaria and largely responsible for 
American support of this year’s Confer- 
ence, could fully justify the time and 
money spent on the Conference on the 
basis of the education in democracy ‘that 
these discussion sessions alone contri- 
buted. 


In the productions of the plays there 
appeared a considerable number of stu- 
dents who showed definite talents for act- 
ing and quite a few who showed out- 
standing abilities. In general, except for 
the production by the University of 
Padua and the Plautus plays given by 
the University of Miinster, all of the pro-. 
ductions revealed the lack of skilled di- 
rection, immaturity in techniques, and 
poor technical production. They needed 
the guiding hand of a mature and ex- 
perienced director, just what as an ex- 
tra-curricular activity the majority of 
them could not have. Padua and Miin- 
ster did have such a director and their 
productions stood out. In general, too, 
it must be said that the student com- 
panies choose plays for production which 
offered difficulties of interpretation be- 
yond the students’ abilities to handle. 
And yet the whole Conference was em- 
inently worth while, a pleasure and an 
inspiration. Next year the German stu- 
dents are hoping that an American uni- 
versity will be represented by a company 
and that American students from var- 
ious universities will be present and par- 
ticipate, 
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LEVELS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
IN ACTING 


GARFF B. WILSON 
University of California 


For a long time I have been confused 
by the criticisms of acting I read. When 
the local high school produces a play, 
the reviewer writes: “The leading lady 
was superb. She gave a masterful per- 
formance of a difficult role.” On the 
same day I find a review of the latest 
Broadway farce which tells how a young 
actress, making her professional debut, 
scored a smash hit. “She was wonder- 
fully captivating and irresistible,” writes 
the critic, ‘‘and achieved a modern mas- 
terpiece of acting.” Then I turn to a 
biography of Edwin Booth and I read 
that this actor “completely enthralled 
his audiences with the depth and beauty 
of his acting. He was a master of his 
art.” 

Wherever criticism of acting appears 
the same lavish terms are applied. But 
surely there is a difference between the 
achievement of the high school player— 
and the Broadway novice—and Edwin 
Booth. I can understand the _ benev- 
olence of the home town reviewer who 
wants to encourage the local dramatic 
club. I cannot understand the profes- 
sional critics who use the same adjec- 
tives for the Broadway novice as for 
John Gielgud or Edwin Booth. It is 
little wonder that the public continues 
to believe the ancient fiction that “any- 
one can act” and that all one needs to 


become an actor is a face, a figure, and 
a part to display them in. 

When the high school player—or the 
Broadway novice—or Edwin Booth—is 
praised for a “masterful performance,” 
it is clear that each has pleased his audi- 
ence and scored a certain kind of success. 
When the professional critics use the 
same praise for the acting in Mister 
Roberts as for the acting in Darkness at 
Noon, it is again clear that in each play 
success has been achieved. But is the 
achievement in all these cases the same? 
Is the task which confronted Henry 
Fonda in Mister Roberts comparable to 
the task of Claude Rains in Darkness 
at Noon? Is the level of success achieved 
by the high school player the same as 
that achieved by the Broadway novice 
or by Edwin Booth? 

I suggest that it is time to examine 
our critical jargon, to clarify our stand- 
ards, and to inquire if there are not 
definable levels of achievement in acting 
to which our judgments can be referred. 
It is admirable to recognize and encour- 
age success on any level. But praising 
the success of an adolescent amateur in 
the same terms as Edwin Booth is to 
confuse the public, to deceive the novice, 
and to degrade the profession of acting. 

Any student of acting who attempts 
to clarify standards is downright fool- 
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hardy. Everyone is a critic of acting. 
As Charles Macklin has said, “. . . all 
people judge of it... males, females... 
mantua-makers, ladies’ waiting maids, 
and women of fashion, to an infinity.’ 
These self-appointed critics are sensi- 
tive; professional critics and the actors 
themselves are infinitely more so. The 
field, too, is one in which there have 
been aesthetic controversies ever since 
Thespis separated the first actor from 
the chorus. And yet, despite a multi- 
tude of opinions and an infinity of crit- 
ics, 1 feel it is useful to re-open a dis- 
cussion on the levels of achievement in 
acting—in the hope that the ensuing 
debate will eliminate some of the con- 
fusion into which dramatic criticism has 
fallen. 


The majority of actors and critics 
are agreed on a definition of success in 
acting. It is, they say, the effective com- 
munication to an audience of the ideas 
and emotions of a dramatic character or, 
as Laurette Taylor has aptly stated, it 
“. . . is the physical representation of a 
mental picture and the projection of an 
emotional concept.” 


Throughout the history of acting, a 
variety of styles and techniques have 
been used. Sonorous declamation and 
stately gestures were effective in the 18th 
century; a subdued delivery and few 
gestures are effective in the goth. Every 
style of acting has had its successful and 
unsuccessful exponents. I am not con- 
cerned with the ever-changing tech- 
niques, or with requirements for success 
in any style; rather, I am concerned 
with successful results whatever the 
method employed. Should the result be 
hailed as an achievement on the highest 
level, or should it be called a success 
on a much lower level? 


Success in acting, I suggest, should be 


1 James T. Kirkman, Memoirs of the Life of 
Charles Macklin, Esq. (London, 1799), I, 365- 
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judged according to the following levels 
of achievement: 


First: Successful control of body and 
projection of voice. 

Second: Successful projection of one’s 
own personality in simple situations. 


Third: Successful projection of one’s 
own personality in complex situations. 


Fourth: Successful projection of a 
“created” personality in simple situa- 
tions. 

Fifth: Successful projection of a 
“created” personality in complex situa- 
tions. 

It should be noted that the standards 
I propose, although more clearly ap- 
plicable to acting in serious parts, apply 
also to acting in most comic roles, 


The first level of achievement is the 
beginners’ level. If the tyro can control 
his body and project his voice he has 
accomplished much. In this instance, 
“control of body and projection of 
voice” refers not to the experienced 
actor’s highly developed skill of respond- 
ing, physically and vocally, to all the de- 
mands of his role; rather it refers to that 
elementary control which enables the be- 
ginner to move when necessary and to 
speak with adequate volume and clarity. 
Many a director of amateur plays thanks 
God when he finds an actor who can 
navigate the stage without falling and 
who can speak and be heard. It is inter- 
esting to note that certain wise critics, 
for hundreds of years, have recognized 
this first level of achievement. The 
medieval actors who appeared in The 
Representation of Adam, the oldest 
French mystery play, were given these 
admirably clear and simple instructions: 
‘“. . . all shall express themselves in a 
distinct manner, and say in consecutive 
order all that is to be said.”* When 


2“The Representation of Adam,” in Karl 
Mantzius, A History of Theatrical Art in An- 
cient and Modern Times, (1937), II, 10. 
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Sarah Bernhardt made her debut in 
1862, the critic Sarcey wrote: “Mlle. 


Bernhardt .. . is a tall, pretty girl with 
a slender figure and a very pleasing 
expression. . . . She holds herself well, 


and her enunciation is perfectly clear. 
This is all that can be said for her at 
present.”® Finally, I am reminded of 
the critic of a country newspaper who 
clearly recognized the first level of 
achievement in acting when he praised 
an amateur player in these terms: “She 
knew every word of her part and could 
be heard to the very rear of the audi- 
torium.” I suggest that this is more en- 
lightened criticism than the hyperbole 
often given beginners—whose success on 
the first level of achievement should be 
recognized but not mistaken for a great- 
er accomplishment. 

After a novice has learned control of 
his body and his voice, he may acquire 
the ease and technique which enable 
him to “play himself,” to project his 
own personality in simple situations. 
This is the second level of achievemeut, 
observed frequently on the professional 
stage and almost universally in the 
movies. Think, for example, of the act- 
ing of Betty Grable, Bing Crosby, or 
Esther Williams. They are enormously 
attractive and ingratiating people— and 
their acting consists of projecting their 
attractive, ingratiating selves to millions 
of movie-goers. The films in which they 
appear always present simple, familiar, 
pleasant situations, in which the per- 
formers can move and speak exactly as 
they do in everyday life. The emotions 
of grief, rage, terror, pity, triumph, or 
despair are never introduced. These 
actors are so successful in projecting 
their personal charms that their salaries 
make the life-time earnings of a Forrest 
or a Booth or a Bernhardt seem insig- 
nificant. 


8 Toby Cole and Helen Krich Chinoy, Actors 
on Acting (1949), P- 207. 
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The same level of achievement has 
earned both critical praise and popular 
applause for many Broadway players. 
One recalls Frank Craven’s role as the 
stage manager in Our Town. His act- 
ing was called masterful, superb, and 
unforgettable—and yet he was so com- 
pletely himself that the character he 
portrayed didn’t even have a name. 
Think, also, of Tallulah Bankhead and 
Donald Cook in Private Lives; of Henry 
Fonda in Mister Roberts; of the Lunts 
in Amphitryon 38. All of these players 
exhibited remarkable skill; all of them 
were remarkably successful; and all of 
them played themselves. My examples, 
you will note, are famous performers 
who have won leadership in their pro- 
fession. If such performers often con- 
fine themselves to the second level of 
acting, it is not surprising that the run- 
of-the-mill actor rarely rises above it. 
When an actress with beauty and charm 
and little experience receives rave 
notices after her debut, it is pretty safe 
to assume that she has excelled in this 
second level of achievement. 


One often hears the remark that “so- 
and-so never acts. He merely plays him- 
self.” As I have suggested, such a state- 
ment is inaccurate. Projecting one’s 
own personality is acting. If done suc- 
cessfully it requires experience and skill; 
and if the individuality projected is 
sufficiently captivating, an actor can 
achieve enormous popularity and _ suc- 
cess. Indeed, as I shall point out later, 
personality is undoubtedly an ingred- 
ient in the greatest acting on the highest 
level. However, the projecting of self 
and nothing more, while it certainly is 
acting, should not be confused with 
histrionic achievement on the higher 
levels. 

When one compares Tallulah Bank- 
head’s role in Private Lives with her 
part in Dark Victory; or the Lunts in 
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Amphitryon with the Lunts in There 
Shall Be No Night; or if one compares 
the roles played by Betty Grable with 
those often performed by Barbara Stan- 
wyck, he will perceive the difference 
between the second and third levels of 
achievement in acting. In each of the 
first named cases the actor has played 
himself in simple situations. In the 
second instances, he has played himself 
in situations that are complex and de- 
mand varied emotional display. In 
Amphitryon 38, for example, the Lunts 
—despite their disguises as Zeus and 
Alkmena—were playing domestic com- 
edy, arch and sophisticated to be sure, 
but a type of comedy requiring a gamut 
of emotions no wider than A to C. In 
There Shall Be No Night, the Lunts 
were again an attractive, domestic cou- 
ple, but this time they faced the com- 
plex emotional situations bred of war: 
pity and fear, sacrifice and courage. The 
emotional range extended far beyond C. 
Consider, likewise, the difference be- 
tween a Betty Grable role and a Barbara 
Stanwyck role. Each projects a single 
personality—her own—but Miss Grable 
never exhibits more than the mildest 
emotions of pleasure, apprehension, and 
sadness, while Miss Stanwyck is often 
required to display rage and terror, hate 
and frustration. I think it will be gen- 
erally admitted that successful portrayal 
of the latter emotions represents a high- 
er level of achievement than portrayal 
of such mild feelings as pleasure, appre- 
hension, and sadness. 

When one moves from the third level 
of accomplishments to the fourth and 
fifth, he reaches a creative type of per- 
formance where the achievement of 
great acting is possible. This type is 
easily recognized. The actor who essays 
it attempts to suppress his own person- 
ality and to assume the individuality of 
another person. Instead of acting him- 
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self, the player, creatively, transforms 
himself into a different character—or at 
least proceeds far enough in transforma- 
tion so that the illusion of a different 
character is projected to the audience, 
Successful achievement of these levels 
means that a spectator remembers Ham- 
let and not John Gielgud, or Queen Vic- 
toria and not Helen Hayes. The differ- 
ence between level four and level five is 
the same as that between two and three. 
The lower level includes the projection 
of simple emotions; the higher, the pro- 
jection of strong and complex emotions. 


The modern theatre provides excel- 
lent though rare examples of achieve- 
ment on the higher levels of acting. I 
suggest that Tallulah Bankhead in The 
Little Foxes represents level four. In 
this play Miss Bankhead created a per- 
sonality which is far different from the 
Bankhead personality of the radio, or 
of such plays as Private Lives and Re- 
flected Glory. I, at least, remember 
Regina as a Hubbard and not as a 
Bankhead. At the same time, Regina 
seems to me an essentially simple char- 
acter. Her emotions are strong but limit- 
ed; her motives are compelling but not 
complex. She is not, for example, the 
woman of infinite variety which Shake- 
speare created in his Cleopatra. Another 
example of achievement on the fourth 
level is Helen Hayes’ portrayal of Vic- 
toria Regina. Again we have transforma- 
tion and projection of a “created” per- 
sonality. Again the spectator, if he is 
like myself, leaves the theatre remem- 
bering a Queen and not an actress. And 
again, the character projected is more 
simple than profound. The real Vic- 
toria may have been a complex person- 
ality, but in the scenes chosen for repre- 
sentation on the stage she was readily 
understandable. 


It is possible that other critics will 
disagree with my evaluation of the char- 
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acters of Regina Hubbard and Victoria 
Regina. This disagreement on specific 
examples is not important so long as 
the critic recognizes that there is a valid 
difference between levels four and five 
—namely, that some dramatic characters 
played by an actor demand the display 
of simple or limited emotions, while 
many other characters demand the dis- 
play of the most complex and _ over- 
whelming emotions, 


The difference between levels four 
and five is clearly recognizable when 
one recalls the greatest characters in 
dramatic literature. Consider the chal- 
lenge of such roles as Oedipus, Lear, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, and Othello—or of 
Juliet, Cleopatra, Medea, and Lady Mac- 
beth. Here are characters who, for com- 
plexity, profundity, and passion, far 
transcend such characters as Queen 
Victoria or Regina Hubbard. Here are 
characters which require the maximum 
transformation on the part of the actor. 
A player may have elements of Hamlet 
or Lear or Oedipus in his own nature, 
but surely no actor is so endowed that 
he can successfully act these parts by 
simply being himself. To succeed in 
the roles requires a creativeness of the 
highest order. The greatest actors from 
Burbage and Betterton to Olivier and 
Gielgud have earned their fame by suc- 
cessful portrayal of the great roles. 


Actors, almost unanimously, have test- 
ified that roles requiring transformation, 
that is, the projection of a “created” 
personality, offer the sternest challenge 
and the greatest opportunity for achieve- 
ment in acting. Richard Mansfield 
writes: “A man who cannot . . . envelope 
himself in the robe of his part, who 
cannot be this man today and that man 
tomorrow, no matter how smart a fel- 
low he may be, cannot be considered 
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an actor.”* John Barrymore agrees with 
this opinion. “A man isn’t an actor,” 
says Barrymore, “until he commands a 
technique which enables him to get an 
impression across into the hearts of an 
audience without reference or relation 
to his own individuality. The better 
the actor, the more completely he is 
able to eliminate the personal equa- 
tion.”® Charles Macklin, the great Eng- 
lish tragedian of the 18th century, 
writes: “... the actor must take especial 
care not to build and suit the character 
to his looks, tones, gestures, and man- 
ners; if he does so, it will then become 
the actor’s character and not the poet’s. 
No; he must suit his looks, tones, ges- 
tures, and manners to the character: 
the suiting the character to the powers 
of the actor is imposture.”* It is inter- 
esting to note that George Bernard 
Shaw unhestitatingly judged Duse to be 
a greater actress than Bernhardt be- 
cause, says Shaw, Sarah Bernhardt “does 
not enter into the leading character; 
she substitutes herself for it... in the 
case of Duse . . . every part is a separate 
creation.”” A final emphatic opinion is 
given by Coquelin, who cites those ac- 
tors whose individuality is so strong 
“that they can never put it aside, and 
instead of their going to their role and 
clothing themselves in its semblance, 
they make the role come to them and 
clothe itself in theirs. This becomes 
another way of conceiving art, and I do 
not hesitate to pronounce it inferior to 
the first... 


4Richard Mansfield, “Concerning Acting,” 
The North American Review, September, 1894, 
338. 

5 Helen Ten Broeck, “From Comedy to Trag- 
edy; an interview with John Barrymore,” The- 
atre Magazine, July, 1916, 23, reprinted in Cole 
and Chinoy, op. cit., p. 515. 

6 Kirkman, op. cit., p. 364. 

7 George Bernard Shaw, “Duse and Bern- 
hardt,” Dramatic Opinions and Essays (1906), I, 
136. 

8 Benoit Constant Coquelin, “Acting and Ac- 
tors,” Harper's New Monthly Magazine, May, 
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A performance of acting cannot be 
called “‘great’’ unless it reaches the fifth 
level of achievement. However, all act- 
ing which achieves the fifth level is not 
necessarily great. It depends upon the 
extent of the imaginative and emotional 
demands of the role. A brief character 
part, such as the first Grave Digger in 
Hamlet, does not require the power for 
sustained acting needed in the title role. 
Likewise, parts of equal length will vary 
in difficulty and thus in the challenge 
they offer an actor. The part of Ruba- 
shov in Darkness at Noon has length 
and considerable emotional range; it 
has subtlety, force, pathos, tenderness, 
pride, anger, shame, and grim humor. 
Yet it cannot compare with Hamlet in 
complexity, profundity, and challenge. 
When Claude Rains successfully pro- 
jects Rubashov to an audience he has 
done a superlatively good piece of act- 
ing; when John Gielgud portrays Ham- 
let successfully he has achieved great 
acting. “The quality of the creative 
power and the greatness of an actor can 
only be estimated by the imaginative or 
emotional quality of the part and the 
effect of its interpretation,’ says John 
Rankin Towse.® It is well to remember, 
therefore, that among the roles which 
challenge the highest level of achieve- 
ment, there are various degrees of diffi- 
culty and therefore there are various de- 
grees of success. One should also remem- 
ber that there are a few great portray- 
als in supremely great parts which al- 
most belong in a class by themselves. 


If one accepts the proposition that 
acting should be judged according to 
the levels of achievement I have discus- 
sed, one is confronted with the prob- 
lem of “personality” in acting. 

The players I have quoted—Macklin, 
Coquelin, Mansfield, etc.,—affirm that a 


® John Rankin Towse, Sixty Years of the The- 
ater (1916), p. 230. 
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genuine actor suppresses his own per- 
sonality and gives to the audience the 
“created” personality of his role. They 
further suggest that the more completely 
an actor can hide his own individuality 
and create a new one—or many new 
ones—the better is the actor. Now, it 
is manifestly impossible for a player to 
disguise himself completely in each part 
he plays. Nature has given him a body, 
a face, and a voice—and no matter how 
protean they may become—they will 
always remain the same body, face, and 
voice—and be recognized as such by the 
members of the audience. Furthermore, 
many critics feel that the complete sup- 
pression of an actor’s individuality is 
not only impossible but undesirable. It 
is, they say, the personality of the actor, 
shining through all his roles, which gives 
his acting its uniqueness and _ flavor. 
The stronger and more magnetic the 
personality, the more enthralling are 
the roles it illuminates. “The actors of 
recent times,” says William Gillette, 
“who have been universally acknowl- 
edged to be great have invariably been 
so because of their successful use of their 
own strong and compelling personalities 
in the roles which they made famous.” 
And to prove his contention, Gillette 
cites Salvini’s Othello, Booth’s Hamlet, 
Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle, and several 
other examples. 


How much personality, then, does an 
actor bring to those performances which 
attain what I have termed the fourth 
and fifth levels of achievement? It is 
indisputable that the great actor is often 
blessed with unusual endowments of 
character and personality. Al! the re- 
views of Eleanora Duse laud her myster- 
ious, elemental depth and intution. Sal- 
vini is praised for his tremendous force 
and fire; Edwin Booth for his poetic 
sensitivity and insight. The unique 
traits of each of these players appeared 
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in all their roles. Yet these players suc- 
cessfully created a variety of characters 
in which they did far more than “act 
themselves.” How did they project 
“created” personalities and yet not sup- 
press their own personalities? Evidently 
they combined and synthesized aspects 
of both. They brought to each dramatic 
character, in addition to the traits be- 
longing to that character, a portion of 
their own unique qualities. Duse’s Lady 
from the Sea was not Duse alone nor the 
Lady from the Sea alone. It was the 
Lady from the Sea plus Duse. Likewise, 
Edwin Booth’s Hamlet was not Booth 
alone nor the printed text alone. It was 
a synthesis of the poet’s creation plus 
the actor’s unique contributions—and 
in this synthesis both poet and actor 
were enriched and enobled. Such a 
synthesis explains the presence of the 
actor's personality even in the great 
character roles. Perhaps one can say 
that a synthesis of this sort always occurs 
when acting is creative—and it occurs 
only when acting is creative. 

An interesting aspect of the problem 
of personality in acting is represented 
by the comedian, like Charles Chaplin, 


who creates a single stage personality 


and repeats the representation in many 
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plays. Chaplin’s appealing waif, with 
the small mustache and eccentric clothes, 
is a blend of the actor’s personality 
and the actor’s creative imaginings, 
and is successful enough to sustain an 
extended and varied dramatic existence. 
Such a “created” character represents 
achievement on the higher levels, but 
poses a number of problems which de- 
serve consideration in a separate analysis. 


For the dignity of the profession and 
for the sake of intelligent critical stand- 
ards, I suggest there should be a recogni- 
tion of the different levels of achieve- 
ment. It is praiseworthy to be able to 
control one’s voice and body on a public 
stage. It is much more difficult to master 
the skill of projecting one’s own. per- 
sonality in varied situations, simple or 
complex. And it is an entirely different 
thing to reproduce and project the per- 
sonalities and passions of the greatest 
characters in dramatic literature. If 
these differences are recognized in ap- 
praising the performance of any actor, 
we shall no longer have criticism which 
confuses the success of.a high school 
player with a Broadway novice, or of 
either of them with the achievement of 
an Edwin Booth. 
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“JOHN BULL'S OTHER ISLAND” 


REVISITED 


WARREN SMITH 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Dating from a few years before the 
final fact of Bernard Shaw’s death, a 
notable groundswell of interest in cer- 
tain of his less popularly regarded works 
has been apparent. This has been moti- 
vated partly no doubt by such fresh 
scholarly viewpoints as Eric Bentley’s 
and by the surprising vitality of such a 
revival as Maurice Evans’s Man and 
Superman (considered previously as too 
“talky” for popular appeal) ; but more, 
I think, by the times’ catching up with 
Mr. Shaw—or, since he is a complex 
figure, perhaps we should say by the 
times’ coming within hailing distance of 
certain sides of him. More simply, a 
good many of us are beginning to sus- 
pect that those plays which show some 
of the most obvious marks of being 
“dated” are only now becoming fully 
contemporary. And this suggests the 
first of two good reasons for a new in- 
terest in John Bull’s Other Island. 

In this play the date-marks are ob- 
vious indeed! Its immediate issue, which 
concerns one Englishman’s conquest of 
Rosscullen, Ireland, has not only be- 
come obsolete, but—even more forbid- 
ding—the events which have made it 
so (Home Rule, the Land Purchase 
Act) now fall between current events 
and interesting history without being in 
the realm of either. Already in 1912, 


in the Preface to the Home Rule Edi- 
tion of the play, Shaw wrote: “One con- 
sequence of this political swing of the 
pendulum was that John Bull’s Other 
Island, which had up to that moment 
been a topical play, immediately be- 
came a historical one. Broadbent is no 
longer up-to-date. . . . The controver- 
sies about Tariff Reform, the Educa- 
tion and Licensing Bills, and the South 
African War, have given way to far 
more vital questions. . . . There is little 
left of the subjects that excited Broad- 
bent in 1904 except Home Rule. And 
Home Rule is to be disposed of this 
year.” 

Besides this, the title of the play, in- 
stead of directing the attention to the 
character (as in Candida, Caesar and 
Cleopatra, Major Barbara, Saint Joan) 
or to the underlying theme (as in Arms 
and the Man, The Devil’s Disciple, 
Man and Superman), here calls atten- 
tion more directly than in any other 
of Shaw’s titles to the issue, which no 
longer exists. Indeed it has to be re- 
called for youngsters that the title at 
one time referred to the island of Ire- 
land. Perhaps it would be better for us 
now if Shaw had made the play a sort 
of companion piece to Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion and titled it Tom 
Broadbent’s Conquest. 
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Of course it would be unthinkable to 

play the show in any way except the 
way in which it was written—that is, 
as Broadbent and Doyle visiting Ross- 
cullen in the summer of 1904. Yet a 
1951 audience, it seems to me, can hard- 
ly escape the contemporary fact that 
Broadbent has since become an Amer- 
ican. Even in 1906 in his “Preface for 
Politicians” Shaw was observing: 
The successful Englishman of today, when he is 
not a transplanted Scotchman or Irishman, often 
turns out on investigation to be, if not an Amer- 
ican, an Italian, or a Jew, at least to be de- 
pending on the brains, the nervous energy, and 
the freedom from romantic illusions (often call- 
ed cynicism) of such foreigners for the manage- 
ment of his sources of income. At all events I 
am persuaded that a modern nation that is 
satisfied with Broadbent is in a dream. Much 
as I like him, I object to be governed by him, 
or entangled in his political destiny. 


The man of means, swinging his in- 
fluence abroad and taking the maximum 
advantage of his superior economic lev- 
erage, is no longer the Englishman— 
invading Ireland or any other part of 
the world. Consider Broadbent's: “We'll 
take Ireland in hand, and by straight- 
forward business habits teach it effi- 
ciency and self-help on sound Liberal 
principles.” Although Ireland itself is 
not now the object of such teaching, the 
very terms “self-help” and “efficiency” 
are modern American, (Only the new- 
est term “integration” is missing!) In 
his impatient explanation to Keegan, 
too, Broadbent talks American: ‘The 
fact is, there are only two qualities in 
the world: efficiency and inefficiency, 
and only two sorts of people: the effi- 
cient and the inefficient.” 

No matter that the Point IV program 
(if it survives the current military crisis), 
in proposing to send American Broad- 
bents and Doyles to all the world’s is- 
lands of inefficiency, has somewhat en- 
larged Broadbent's substantially political 
dream of salvation to a slightly more 
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comprehensive socio-economic-political 
one. In the end “a modern nation that 
is satisfied with Broadbent” will be as 
spiritually empty, as completely inef- 
fectual, as the “sort of pale blue satin 
place” which comprised the original 
Broadbent's idea of Heaven. The story 
of John Bull’s Other Island is really 
becoming the story of Uncle Sam’s Other 
Hemisphere. 


For both the Broadbents and _ the 
Doyles are committed to the gospel of 
efficiency—the Broadbents with the in- 
genuous optimism of the salesman, the 
Doyles with the more painful skeptic- 
ism of the scientist. Here and there the 
Peter Keegans know that the salvation 
of this planet is feasible only through 
the spiritual regeneration of every per- 
son living on it. They are a sensitive 
lot, and understandably bitter. Broadly 
this play pits the power of politics 
against the power of religion. And the 
theme, so far as it is possible to state 
such a thing in brief, must be the 
thoroughly timely one: the futility of 
political and economic reform without 
spiritual reform. For here and now, 
the politician-engineer wins, of course. 
Broadbent will marry his heiress, build 
his golf links, and win his seat in parlia- 
ment. But Keegan leaves no room for 
doubt as to the emptiness of the victory. 
“For four wicked centuries the world 
has dreamed this foolish dream of effi- 
ciency; and the end is not yet. But the 
end will come.” 

This preoccupation with salvation— 
the bold name for all of this—is not to 
be found only in John Bull’s Other 
Island. It runs like a broken thread 
through Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion, and Heartbreak House. It becomes 
almost the sole concern of Back To 
Methuselah and Too True To Be Good. 
But in this one play more than in any 
other Shaw pits different kinds of salva- 
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tion—different gospels—against one an- 
other, and in so doing he does another 
very disarming and enlightening thing: 
He reveals three facets of his own char- 
acter; he gives us three Mr. Shaws. And 
this bout of Shaw vs. Shaw vs. Shaw pro- 
vides the second very good and enter- 
taining reason for a renewed interest in 
the play. 

At first it may seem impertinent to 
label Tom Broadbent as a kind of Mr. 
Shaw, for it is at this social relative of 
Reverend Morrell of Candida that the 
most ironic laughter of the play is aim- 
ed; and one has become accustomed to 
satirists of lower stature who, with less 
humility, place the butt of laughter 
more safely beyond their own gates. 


Although Broadbent's politics are a 
long way from Shaw’s politics, what 
reveals Broadbent as a kind of Shaw is 
chiefly, I think, his full-time delusion 
(reflecting Shaw’s part-time belief) that 
the world can be saved by political 
means. When Doyle is in a fit of de- 
spondency arising from anything but 
political sources, Broadbent cheers him: 
“Dont despair, Larry, old boy: things 
may look black, but there will be a great 
change after the next election.” Even 
to Keegan’s carefully assembled evi- 
dence that this world is in reality hell, 
Broadbent's observation is that “Of all 
the evils you describe, some are absc- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of 
society, and others are encouraged only 
when the Tories are in office.” Indeed 
he can see “no evils in the world— 
except, of course, natural evils—that 
cannot be remedied by freedom, self- 
government, and English institutions.” 

These, it must be quickly noted, are 
not the remedies—precisely—that Shaw 
himself would have recommended! But 
Shaw did have his own bag of political 
remedies nevertheless. And when he 
was nearing fifty in 1904 (incredible as 
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that now seems), he could look back 
even then at his years with the Webbs 
and the Fabian Society, his lectures and 
debates, and see in himself much of 
what is bitterly funny about Tom 
Broadbent. Though Shaw was always 
further to the left than Broadbent could 
ever venture, it would have been pos- 
sible—even obvious—to place Broad- 
bent all the way at the reactionary 
“right” as a dramaturgical element in 
his play. I think Shaw chose to depict a 
Liberal and “a bit of a Unitarian” for 
the barb of his satire because he could 
fathom the pompousness of a Liberal 
with more self-knowledge than he could 
give to the pompousness of a Tory and 
a churchman. It is no longer fashionable 
to think of Shaw as pompous or hypo- 
critical; but the playwright himself, sur- 
veying his own passion for reform and 
the degree to which he had sometimes 
thought such reform could be achieved 
by political means, found the material 
to caricature the windbag, the carpet- 
bagger, the charlatan, and the fool— 
who believed himself all the while to be 
talking “straight common sense” and 
taking “his stand on the solid ground 
of principle and public duty.” 

Nothing could be more absurd than 
to carry the analogy too far. Broadbent 
is a caricature, an oversimplification and 
an amplification of one small part from 
the most typically English side of Shaw's 
character. Indeed it is so small a seg- 
ment that Broadbent is unable to see 
beyond the circle of his own pettiness 
(he considers his father mad because he 
joined the Tariff Reform League). 
There is enough Shaw that a portion of 
himself can be held up to satire; there 
would not be enough Broadbent. Cer- 
tainly in his lack of control of senti- 
ment, in his lack of humor, in_ his 
complacent optimism, Tom Broadbent 
is totally un-Shavian. 
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More recognizable to most of us is 
that portion of himself which Shaw 
dramatizes in Broadbent's partner, the 
Irish expatriate, Larry Doyle. Only an 
Irishman who had turned his back on 
Ireland could render the long, bitter, 
nostalgic passage in Act I in which 
Doyle wrings from his memory the 
poetry and the futility of the Irish char- 
acter. This, the longest speech in the 
play, is an assignment in emotional 
memory and verbal imagery that will 
give pause to the best actor; but it is a 
worthy challenge, a pouring out of 
things too long buried in the heart and 
evoked with pain only by the imminent 
possibility of a return to the country of 
his boyhood. It is, according to a stage 
direction, “a passionate dream” and 
there can be little doubt that it is 
Shaw’s own. 


This long recollection lays the basis 
for the conflict of Irish imagination with 
English facts which drove Doyle into 
bitterness and Shaw into satire. A few 
moments earlier Doyle has exclaimed: 
“Why man alive, look at me! You know 
the way I nag, and worry, and carp, 
and cavil, and disparage, and am never 
satisfied and never quiet, and try the 
patience of my best friends.” And some 
minutes later he is to confess: “I wish I 
could find a country to live in where 
the facts were not brutal and the dreams 
not unreal.” 


Brutal as the facts are, Larry Doyle 
does not run from their true meanings. 
He can classify Matt Haffigan’s indus- 
try in “making a farm out of a patch of 
stones on the hillside” as the industry 
of a coral insect. He can relate Nora’s 
delicacy to her diet. He can reject the 
offer of a parliamentary seat by telling 
the property owners that they are little 
men who have “neither honor, nor abil- 
ity, nor capital, nor anything but mere 
brute labor and greed.” He can say of 
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Matt Haffigan’s future, “I say let him 
die, and let us have no more of his like. 
... The real tragedy of Haffigan is the 
tragedy of his wasted youth, his stunted 
mind, his drudging over his clods and 
pigs until he has become a clod and a 
pig himself. . . .” He can be, in fact, 
the Mr. Shaw who believes in facing the 
bitterest truth without the sugar-coating 
of sentiment and false optimism. 


I think it might strike even the most 
casual member of the audience that 
Broadbent & Doyle, in addition to being 
a firm of engineers, are in other ways 
something of an entity. They are al- 
most perfect foils for each other, each 
relying on the opposite qualities of his 
colleague to complete his own existence. 
At more than one place in the play the 
dialogue between them sounds like one 
man locked in his room, arguing with 
himself. 

Neither of these men, however, is an 
artist; and even taken together they do 
not add up to one. The artistic-religious 
facet of Shaw’s character the playwright 
has saved to reveal in heavy concentra- 
tion in the person of Peter Keegan. In 
the defrocked Catholic priest, whose 
heresy is chiefly his admission that a 
dying Hindoo revealed the mystery of 
this world to him and left him power- 
less in his priestly office, Shaw has found 
his most perfect vessel for his dream of 
Heaven on this earth. It is not sur- 
prising, of course, that Shaw has chosen 
a defrocked priest (“I am violently and 
arrogantly Protestant by family tradi- 
tion,” he writes in the preface) ; the sur- 


1 KEEGAN—In my dreams it is a country 
where the State is the Church and the Church 
the people: three in one and one in three. It 
is a commonwealth in which work is play and 
play is life: three in one and one in three. It is 
a temple in which the priest is the worshipper 
and the worshipper the worshipped: three in 
one and one in three. It is a godhead in which 
all life is human and all humanity divine: 
three in one and one in three. It is, in short, 
the dream of a madman. 
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prising thing is that Keegan is in reality 
an almost orthodox Catholic; whose de- 
partures from the faith are certainly 
more technical than spiritual, and who 
would be regarded with as great respect 
by most living Catholics today as he 
apparently was in Ireland in 1904. 

One might guess that a representative 
of Shaw’s religious thought would be 
chosen from among the “enlightened 
agnostics”—a man like John Tanner in 
Man and Superman, for instance. In- 
stead we discover the highly respected 
madman who has quietly refused to 
allow Catholic orthodoxy to fetter his 
thinking but who remains, in his own 
mind at least, a devout Catholic, strug- 
gling toward humility, struggling against 
his own embitterment, struggling to be- 
lieve in the possibility of a heaven on 
earth to replace the hell that is here 
now. “Could you have told me this 
morning where hell is?” he asks Larry. 
“Yet now you know that it is here. Do 
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not despair of finding heaven: it may 
be no farther off.” 

Again we must limit our analogy. It 
would be wrong, certainly, to think of 
Shaw as a near-Catholic like his crea- 
tion, Keegan. Yet the playwright’s cards 
are stacked in Keegan’s favor at the end; 
and the kind of salvation Shaw envis- 
ages is doubtless close to the madman’s 
dream of heaven. 

As soon as one is well acquainted 
with this trio—Broadbent, Doyle, and 
Keegan—he finds overtones of them in 
almost any of Shaw’s mature work. Only 
in John Bull’s Other Island, however, 
are the personalities so clearly defined, 
so neatly opposed for dramatic interest. 
The three are left alone on stage to- 
gether only in the final ten minutes of 
the play—after the action of the play 
has been resolved, really. Yet this brief 
clash of their ideas—of their gospels— 
generates one of the most incandescent 
passages in the modern theatre. 
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Some plays are born with music, some 
achieve music by directorial endeavor, 
and some have music thrust upon them. 
Many of you who saw the Chicago pro- 
duction of Death of a Salesman will not 
recollect your first impression of the 
sombre orchestra pit with not even a 
modest piccolo player in it. You will 
surely not have forgotten, however, 
your astonishment at intermission time 
when suddenly, in the crowded lobby, 
outside the washroom door, a brisk as- 
semblage of musicians struck up a 
sprightly tune wholly unsuited to Mr. 
Miller’s play. I imagine that it had some- 
thing to do with the Musician’s Union, 
that organization that so wholeheartedly 
approves of the use of music in play pro- 
duction, but the effect was one of the 
most strikingly original in my thirty 
years of playgoing and I only regretted 
that they had not gone further by put- 
ting the players inside the washroom and 
started a new trend in theatre practice. 


The kind of music that is thrust upon 
a play is generally the wrong kind, by 
which I mean music chosen capriciously, 
without regard for its possible appro- 
priateness to the play, the result being 
offensive or ridiculous, or both. 


*First presented at the joint meeting of AETA 
and the Central States Speech Association in 
Milwaukee, April 1951. 


IN PLAY PRODUCTION® 


A civic theatre produced Helen Je- 
rome’s Pride and Prejudice. The high 
school orchestra, generously donating its 
time and energy, played between the 
numerous and protracted scene changes 
the main theme of the final movement 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. It was 
the piece they had practised and it was 
the piece they were going to play. They 
played it several times. The effect of 
the music on the play and the play on 
the music was disastrous. Actually Jane 
Austen’s novel and Beethoven's last 
symphony were produced within a dozen 
years of each other, but I suspect that 
this historical fact was not the motive 
for the selection. 

At a high school production of Sheri- 
dan’s The Rivals, those in charge chose 
intermission music not only of the late 
eighteenth century but music suited to 
the spirit of Sheridan’s play, and in addi- 
tion, with a zeal quite forgivable in edu- 
cational theatre, the conductor turned 
around and briefly told us something 
about the music before he and his group 
played it. I am not suggesting that this 
should often be done but on this occa- 
sion it made a good deal of sense and 
was instructive, appropriate, and pleas- 
urable. 

You can look in higher places and 
find less sensitivity and _ intelligence. 
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Some years ago I attended three produc- 
tions of Ibsen’s play The Vikings at 
Helgeland. I went three times because 
I knew I would never see the play again, 
and I never have. It was at the Old Vic, 
before the spacious days of Gielgud, 
Richardson and Olivier, For this bleak 
Scandinavian play that freezes your mar- 
row in every act they performed an 
overture, and what do you think it was? 
Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, a hot 
blooded melodrama of violence in Se- 
ville. And if you don’t believe me, I 
still have the program. Perhaps it is 
only fair to add that they played some 
twenty measures of Wagner’s Ride of 
the Valkyrie when the heroine threw 
herself into the sea, but that was several 
hours later. 

Music can be as potent atmospheric- 
ally as stage setting and to some people 
more potent. It is used differently, how- 
ever. Some sort of setting is visible 
throughout the entire production, ex- 
cept during the intermissions. Music is 
rarely played throughout a play but 
used occasionally, sometimes motivated, 
sometimes unmotivated, depending on 
the kind of play and the style of produc- 
tion. 

Several questions immediately come 
to mind. What kind of music is most 
suitable for the play you are producing? 
How much of it should you use, and 
where? How distracting or undistracting 
do you want it to be? That is to say, do 
you want audiences to be aware of it as 
music and enjoy it, or do you want them 
to be only subconsciously aware of it and 
to be concentrating on action or spoken 
lines going on at the same time? Also, 
how is the music to be performed? Will 
it be sung or played and by, how many 
performers? Will it be live or will it 
be recorded? 

First of all, suitability, This is a mat- 
ter of taste and there is always plenty of 
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choice, with all sorts of considerations 
of period, style of production, prevail- 
ing fashion, musical history, and even 
audience expectation. 


For instance, Shakespeare’s A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, set in the Ath- 
ens of Theseus but no more Greek than 
The Man Who Came To Dinner! Only 
the most idiotic pedant would imme- 
diately embark on a study of early Greek 
music, what there is of it. Greek peas- 
ant music would be no more appropri- 
ate. Mr. Mitropoulos might compose 
music for us but it would be no more, 
or less, suitable because he is Greek. 
An Italian has written music for The 
Taming of the Shrew and a Finn for 
The Tempest. Why not a Greek for 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream? 

A more logical approach is to examine 
the play. Gay, floral, festive, magical, 
delicate, and hearty by turns, English to 
the core, and Elizabethan English at 
that! My own choice a few years ago 
was a set of Elizabethan madrigals and 
might be again, but there are other pos- 
sibilities. 

Henry Purcell in the late seventeenth 
century wrote the score for The Fairy 
Queen, a mutilation of the Shakespeare 
play, and the work is generally regarded 
as Purcell’s highest achievement in thea- 
tre music. It has recently been recorded 
(Allegro LP) and is therefore no longer 
the closed book it was to those of us 
who become exhausted after groping 
through ten measures of a score. 


Two nineteenth century composers 
applied themselves to the subject. Web- 
er’s Oberon catches the spirit extraordi- 
narily, at least in its overture, and Men- 
delssohn’s score is famous, so famous in 
fact, that audiences might be disappoint- 
ed if any other music were employed. 
This familiarity is two-edged. It pleases 
the audience because people like to 
recognize music, especially when it is as 
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agreeable music as this. The drawback 
is that familiarity induces a preoccupa- 
tion with the music instead of with the 
text of the play, and when the famous 
wedding march rings out those who were 
married in church with orange blossom 
and the traditional accoutrements are 
not thinking of Shakespeare’s characters 
but of themselves and are either in a fog 
of pleasurable nostalgia or bitterly re- 
gretting their folly. Besides which, many 
audience members will, by association, 
have hazy recollections of the music 
played at the other end of the ceremony, 
which comes from Wagner's Lohengrin, 
after which anything can happen. 


One could, of course, persuade a new 
composer to write a contemporary score 
for A Midsummer Night’s Dream. This 
would obviate the familiarity difficulty 
but could hardly please the musically 
conservative of whom there are always 
far more than the musically progressive. 
There is an opportunity here to cooper- 
ate with the teacher of musical compo- 
sition, and many assignments less diffi- 
cult than this one might give a youthful 
composer his first chance to be heard, 
if only in three or four brief passages. 
It might add to the play and it would 
certainly add to his experience. 

A familiar score can be a handicap for 
other reasons, too. Last year we pro- 
duced Ibsen’s Peer Gynt at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, but we turned our 
backs on the Grieg score, not because we 
disliked it as music but because it seem- 
ed altogether too romantic for this ex- 
tremely anti-romantic play. We preferred 
Harald Saeverud’s newer score in which 
the famous death scene is a sleigh ride 
(as in the text) instead of a dirge, where 
Anitra’s dance is clumsily absurb in- 
stead of sinuously graceful (Anitra is 
the Italian for duck), and where Sol- 
veig’s song is a simple folk tune instead 
of an aria ending on a sustained high 
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A pianissimo which no actress who is 
not primarily a singer can emit without 
embarrassment. 

And yet when ANTA produced the 
play recently, not with Saeverud’s score 
but with a newer one yet, more than one 
reviewer wrote that Ibsen without Grieg 
was unthinkable, and I imagine that 
this is the popular view. 

Unsuitable music is rather obvious, 
but the choice that is exactly right is 
not easily made. An interesting prob- 
lem presented itself last summer at a 
production of Lennox Robinson’s Is 
Life Worth Living? It is a satire on 
pretentiousness. Popular taste is es- 
tablished in the text as a circus and the 
pretentious as an earnest preoccupation 
with Ibsen, Chekhov, and Strindberg. 
We wanted to parallel the theme in 
sound by alternating the popular and 
the pretentious and then playing them 
simultaneously as we raised the curtain. 
The popular was easy. We chose the 
circus music that is later used in the 
play as performers come down the street, 
but the pretentious was much more difh- 
cult. Most available classical music was, 
for obvious reasons, too good and too 
genuine. There is a good deal of pre- 
tentiousness in some romantic music, 
but it isn’t the right kind of preten- 
tiousness. Finally, we lit on a fugue by 
one Dubensky, a piece quite spectacu- 
larly laborious and derivative. It seemed 
just right. 

How much music should be used and 
where? The playwright often tells us 
quite clearly. Shakespeare, for example, 
uses readily motivated music. In the 
Elizabethan theatre the musicians were 
sitting upstairs waiting for their cues 
and could easily be motivated into a 
nearby group of players, whether they 
appeared as characters in the play or 
not. 

In Henry VIII Katherine of Aragon 
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asks her attendant to sing her a song. 
In Othello Desdemona supplies her own 
song. In The Tempest the stage direc- 
tions read “Music. Re-enter Ariel, in- 
visible.” This is almost the unmotivated 
Hollywood technique of full orchestra 
in deserts and on mountain peaks, ex- 
cept that this is a magic island where 
such things can happen, so it carries its 
own motivation. 


With the tragedies it is perhaps bet- 
ter not to tamper. The playwright says 
how much and precisely where, and 
playwrights other than Shakespeare 
have been as specific. The comedies 
have more music and some of them could 
use more still. Such plays as Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost and As You Like It are al- 
most musical comedies in style with only 
the barest hint of a score. Songs inter- 
rupting the swift action would be a 
mistake, but a director might easily use 
touches of sound during transitions, 
much as the warlike chronicle plays use 
tuckets and sennets. 


Shakespeare scripts are often reduced 
in length these days and the result is 
sometimes awkward, with perhaps too 
swift a costume change or too uncon- 
vincing a time lapse. I believe it is justi- 
fiable, on rare occasion, to cover the 
break with a few seconds of strolling 
minstrelsy, sung or played, as one or two 
or three minor characters cross the stage, 
preferably with a visible purpose. If 
they seem to be part of the action the 
break is unnoticed, and what is lost by 
the interruption is gained by the dis- 
carding of perhaps an entire scene of 
impossible Elizabethan witticism and 
word-play which nobody but John Dover 
Wilson would understand. 

Some playwrights, like Strindberg and 
Shaw, are so musically sensitive that they 
prescribe the choice and the choice is 
obviously the right one. Any substitution 
would be a distortion. Shaw, always 
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suspicious of the danger of music with 
its attendant emotional reaction, uses it 
sparingly. He would rather you listened 
to him talk. But one play, Man and Su- 
perman, is born out of Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni and no other music should 
be used in a complete production, ex- 
cept the one hilarious quotation from 
Gounod which Shaw demands. 


The excellent Maurice Evans produc- 
tion of three of the four acts of this play 
began right by opening with the famous 
D minor chords but disappointed later 
by abandoning Mozart altogether. 

Shaw’s passion for and fear of music 
bring us to perhaps the most important 
point of all. How distracting or undis- 
tracting should the music be? This 
varies from the set piece which calls full 
attention to itself to underlying sound 
effect which shouldn’t. In The Cassilis 
Engagement, for example, a well-bred 
young lady sings a refined song at a 
party and a rowdy young lady sings a 
rowdy song. It is a climactic scene and 
the songs demand our close attention. 
There is no dialogue through them. In 
Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock all 
action ceases while the family and visi- 
tors sing a series of songs, all very badly. 
This is preparation for the dreadful 
thing that is about to happen. These 
are set pieces, absolutely necessary and 
clearly prescribed, even to the manner 
of performance. 


But when, in a play, you have a ten- 
der love scene in a garden and to en- 
hance its mood the author suggests that 
the young lady’s aunt play Chopin in 
the drawing room with the windows 
open, you have an entirely different 
situation. If the Chopin is too familiar 
or too languorously beautiful or too 
loud, no one is going to pay any atten- 
tion to the love scene. This is perhaps 
just as well since love scenes are often 
appallingly written and even more ap- 
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pallingly performed, but you have to 
decide, as director, whether you want 
your audience to listen to the music as 
they would listen to it in the concert 
hall, or merely to be dimly aware of it. 
Many, of course, will never be aware 
of it except as a distracting sound if it is 
too loud for comfort. The movies have 
perhaps gone the limit in choosing mu- 
sic so characterless as to leave no im- 
pression beyond the subconscious. Fif- 
teen and more years ago they were at 
the opposite extreme of using music of 
marked and well-known character. A 
dreadful example was in Hemingway's 
Farewell to Arms, where Helen Hayes 
expired to the familiar strains of the 
Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde. The 
diminutive Miss Hayes, looking more 
like Lily Pons than Helen Traubel, did 
her best to expire on the Arthurian 
heroic plane, but the strings and the 
woodwinds were against her. 


Another problem arises. If you use live 
singers or instrumentalists they some- 
times resent being relegated to the voice 
floating on the night air with the tact- 
ful wind blowing them into silence on 
important lines. Musicians are accus- 
tomed to being heard and one can hard- 
ly blame them for being offended when 
the Keats line is taken literally: “Heard 
melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
are sweeter.” Last year when we used 
an orchestra and had it record sections 
of the Saeverud score for Peer Gynt 
there was considerable disparity of opin- 
ion on how loud the music should be. 
The music played throughout Aase’s 
protracted death scene had been care- 
fully rehearsed, and the orchestra had 
a right to be proud of its achievement. 
There were some who were a little in- 
dignant that Ibsen’s lines had not only 
to come through without shouting but 
to win. 

In one way or another this question 
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is always coming up. In the movie ver- 
sion of Shaw’s Pygmalion there was little 
danger of David Honegger’s score, good 
as it was, stealing the emphasis, until to- 
ward the end, when the dialogue became 
somewhat repetitious and the music 
quite noticeable. 

A play has to be good enough to beat 
the music you attach to it. If the play 
isn’t good enough, omit the music. If 
the play is thoroughly bad, put in all 
the music you can so that those who 
expected to see a play may get a con- 
cert instead and so feel that they had 
their money’s worth. Or better still, 
don’t do the play at all. 

Presumably we scale our music to that 
nebulous quantity, the average audience. 
There are always going to be those who 
hear nothing except a wash of decibels, 
and their number is increasing in di- 
rect proportion to the malignant custom 
of keeping the radio on all day and 
shouting over it. There are going to be 
those, also, whose attention is very easi- 
ly distracted by varying qualities of 
sound and who would rather listen to 
that little oboe tune or the three trom- 
bones or the four horns than bother 
with a hero and heroine with less va- 
riety in their voices than a double bas- 
soon and a triangle. But in between is 
the audience who will listen not too 
keenly but just enough to be controlled 
and cajoled into all kinds and degrees 
of moods and emotions by the music you 
employ. 

Perhaps the secret of the successful 
use of music in a play lies in an under- 
standing of the potency of the silences. 
That is to say that it is not while the 
music is being played that it is necessari- 
ly at its most effective. Sometimes it is, 
but not always. A little goes a long 
way, and the moments of actual accom- 
panying sound may be slightly distract- 
ing while the recollection of the sound 
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MUSIC IN PLAY PRODUCTION 


during subsequent lines or action pro- 
duces an indescribably satisfying effect. 

This demands the most careful plac- 
ing and timing of musical effects. A 
few years ago in a production of King 
Lear we had to consider the problem 
of exactly what to do with the scene 
described as follows: “A tent in the 
French camp. Lear on a bed, asleep. 
Soft music playing.” A third of the 
way through the scene the attending 
doctor says “Louder the music there,” 
so presumably it has been continuous. 
No cue is given for the music to cease, 
but my own feeling is very strongly that 
when Lear awakes, the doctor should 
signal the music to stop. It was his 
idea to make the music louder to wake 
the king, so he apparently is in control. 
Here, too, there is a value in abruptness. 
“He wakes. Speak to him” says Corde- 
lia. “Madam, do you, ’tis fittest” the 
doctor suggests, and then gives his sig- 
nal. It takes a second or two for the 
musicians to react and obey the signal. 
This is on Cordelia’s line, “How does 
my royal lord? How fares your maj- 
esty?” 

Then, against the silence, but a silence 
which is full of the echo of music, come 
the tamous heartbreaking lines: 


You do me wrong to take me out o’ the grave. 
Thou art a soul in bliss, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 


I think I would pick a fight with 
anyone who wanted music, however soft, 
across those lines or during the scene 
that follows. 

Other scenes, in and out of Shakes- 
peare, are not so easy to settle and it 
becomes a matter of taste, which after 
all is the mainspring of all individual 
stage production. 

Just as a little music, carefully used, 
is more effective than a great deal 
splashed all over a play, so a single 
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voice or a few instruments are more like- 
ly to be appropriate than whole choirs 
or full orchestras. Live music is often 
less expert than recorded, less reliable 
and a great deal more rehearsal trouble, 
but it is usually worth it. Audiences 
are often uncomfortably aware of re- 
corded sound and their response to the 
spontaneous quality of live music is 
gratifying. The vulgarities of commer- 
cial radio and motion pictures with their 
lush orchestrations and their choirs of 
female voices singing the eternal high 
passages fortissimo are better avoided. 
The worst fault is to use familiar com- 
mercial recordings which any record 
collector can identify at once as Stokow- 
ski or Toscanini, and vocalists, of course, 
provide the interested members of the 
audience with a guessing game that will 
possibly be far more fascinating than 
the play. The famous exception is the 
beautiful and skilful employment of 
the actual Caruso recording of Meyer- 
beer’s O Paradiso in the Clifford Odets 
play Awake and Sing. Odets happens to 
be a specialist in recorded music and not 
likely to make a mistake. In this case 
he could not have chosen better and the 
selection becomes a touching symbol in 
the play. Besides, it partly mollifies 
those members of the audience who are 
enraged because they came to Awake 
and Sing thinking it was a musical 
comedy. 


For the King Lear referred to, we em- 
ployed a single English horn player and 
had him play in a corridor backstage 
in order to soften the penetrating qual- 
ity of that melancholy instrument. When 
the doctor ordered “Louder the music” 
we simply opened a door, since wood- 
wind players are better not encumbered 
with cues. For a recent production of 
the medieval Shepherds’ Play we used 
a single recorder, a homely instrument 
well suited to rustic comedy. Here we 
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also inserted a couple of fifteenth cen- 
tury songs which the singers sang in 
unison and, for the sake of variety, as a 
round, Each play suggests its tunes and 
its instruments or voices, that is to say, 
each play that needs music. Some don't. 


Occasionally there are instances where 
the playwright has not asked for music 
but obviously should have. Scene de- 
signers will often repair the playwright’s 
flagrant omissions in the matter of stair- 
cases, vistas through windows, and all 
sorts of telling touches of interior dec- 
oration. Why shouldn't the “sound de- 
signer,” as it were, compete a little 
too? If either calls attention to his ac- 
tivities he is not cooperating with the 
author’s intention, but it is, of course, 
possible to enhance the author’s inten- 
tion by thinking up better ideas than 
he thought up, and where would some 
playwrights be if some directors had not 
been so bold? 


A year or two ago we felt Capek’s 
R.U.R. to be deficient in sound and de- 
ficient also in visual association with 
the robots. Perhaps with some impertin- 
ence we inserted brief glimpses of robots 
at work, pantomiming the eternal preoc- 
cupation with machinery to a drum beat 
in 5/4 rhythm with a different stress sys- 
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tem each time it was used, a blend of 
variety and monotony without the 
waltz or march associations of 3/4 or 
4/4 rhythm. 

Generally speaking, however, if a play 
is complete without music, the addition 
will be as much of a nuisance as elabor- 
ate scenery where simple scenery is call- 
ed for. The enthusiasts who want music 
in every production, whether it helps 
or hinders, had better join the brigade 
for metamorphosing all plays into con- 
ventional “musicals” and I for one am 
avidly wating for the hit song they will 
turn out for Ibsen’s Ghosts when it 
comes to Broadway with Ethel Merman 
as Mrs. Alving and Ray Bolger as Os- 
wald. 

In the meantime let us welcome the 
vocalist and the instrumentalist back- 
stage and, when occasion permits, on 
stage, but let it always be understood 
that he is the seasoning and not the 
main dish and that if he becomes more 
interesting than the actors the quicker 
he is promoted to the opera house and 
the concert hall the better. However, 
there is nothing like a little competi- 
tion and no actor wants to be bested by 
a zither, and what director will not wel- 
come anything that scares an actor into 
acting—even music! 
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MARION PARSONS ROBINSON* 
Goucher College 


. for the play, a playhouse, a home ...a 
workshop where dramatist and producer, actor 
and designer, can perfect their cooperative task” 
—Oliver Martin Sayler 


Most of the more than eight hundred 
colleges and universities in this country 
have a theatre building or at least a 
place which serves more or less ade- 
quately in that capacity when a play is 
to be presented. Some sort of building 
is almost essential and the better it is 
adapted to its purpose, the more likely 
the purpose is to be realized. Yet it is 
probable that very few of these hun- 
dreds of college theatres are altogether 
satisfactory to the people who live and 
work in them. 

Some fortunate colleges are now en- 
gaged in building new theatres. Others 
have plans on the drawing boards or at 
least in someone’s file or mind. Since 
theatre architecture is the most costly 
and permanent of all the arts of the 
theatre, it is vitally important that the 
large capital involved in these future 
buildings be wisely invested, for it is 
usually expensive when it is not impos- 
possible to correct mistakes. The best 
economy and the best sense prescribe 
the avoidance of them. 


Perhaps one of architecture’s greatest 


*Prepared for the AETA Theatre Architec- 
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weaknesses has been its tendency to 
imitate the past, a tendency that is par- 
ticularly vicious when it results in the 
perpetuation of mistakes. The purpose 
of this article is to disclose those char- 
acteristics of the academic theatres now 
in use which the people using them 
have found to be mistakes. This list of 
grievances does not at all indicate that 
architects are inefficient, though it may 
prove that even the best of them should 
be allowed to profit by consultation 
with the people who are going to use 
the theatre. This material is assembled 
in the belief that even theatre workers 
may not be prepared to be completely 
helpful in such conferences until they 
have been warned by those who know 
from experience the pitfalls into which 
the unwary may fall. No one is criticiz- 
ing the theatre of someone else on these 
pages. The critic in each case is the 
inhabitant of the theatre being criti- 
cized, the theatre director, producer, 
and technician. 


We asked an even hundred of these 
people what is wrong with the theatres 
in which they work. The fact that we 
received almost seventy replies (an un- 
usually high percentage, as anyone fa- 
miliar with questionnaires knows) is 
attributable only in part to the brevity 
and simplicity of the postal card form. 
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A more important factor appears to be 
that the answerers felt strongly on the 
subject and were glad of a chance to 
express themselves, The one who con- 
cluded his remarks with, “Thanks for 
the opportunity to get this out of my 
system,” seemed to be speaking for a 
number of others. 

The theatre construction date was 
asked for but not in every case given. 
Some sounded prehistoric, but the ear- 
liest date furnished was 1847; the latest 
was 1951, presenting a span of more 
than a century. Some of the older ones 
had been remodeled. It was surprising 
and heartening to have sixteen of these 
seventy theatres described as superior, 
ten each as good, adequate and tolera- 
ble, and only eight as inferior. The 
explanation for this is that we tried to 
question colleges that are known to do 
good work in theatre and are therefore 
most likely to have good plants. Mis- 
takes in poor theatres are too obvious to 
be very helpful. It is the flaws that ap- 
pear in the generally satisfactory plants 
that other colleges need most to guard 
against. The earliest theatre described 
as superior was erected in 1926 and the 
last one called inferior in 1936. It is 
interesting to consider these dates in 
connection with the development of the 
philosophy of functionalism in all archi- 
tecture. Of the eighteen theatres con- 
structed since 1936, twelve are described 
as superior, four as good and two. as 
adequate. 

In relation to the other functions and 
buildings on the campus, the ideal situ- 
ation of the college theatre may be in a 
building by itself; or as the central fea- 
ture of a building for the Department 
or School of Theatre or of Speech; or 
as a part of the Student Union; or as a 
part, probably the central part, of an 
Art Centre. Perhaps the choice between 
theatre in an academic building or in 
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the Union or in the Art Centre depends 
in part upon whether it is regarded 
primarily as a means of education for 
the participants, as entertainment for 
the audience, or as art experience for 
both. Admittedly these aspects are not 
mutually exclusive. 

The University of Wisconsin Theatre 

is in the Student Union. Ronald Mitch- 
ell of the Speech Department at that 
university makes no comment on the 
location of the theatre, but presents a 
consideration connected with ownership 
that should be of interest to other col- 
leges which contemplate a theatre as a 
part of a Union building. He says: 
The Speech Department, which handles Drama 
at the University of Wisconsin, rents the Wis- 
consin Union Theater for its productions. An 
amicable working agreement has obtained for 
several years and the Union Theater Commit- 
tee, an organization which has no connection 
with the Speech Department, has been most 
generous and understanding in its support of 
the Experimental Theatre program, but as a 
principle I would say that Speech departments 
or Drama departments or Fine Arts depart- 
ments which control their auditorium and 
equipment are very fortunate. We are favored 
in that we are spared much responsibility, 
though the fact that we are in no way subsi- 
dized for any educational dramatic enterprise 
pushes us occasionally toward a more commer- 
cially minded program than an institution of 
this sort should offer. 


Though the matter of ownership may 
not concern many theatre builders, that 
of function concerns all. Several of our 
replying directors feel that the very fun- 
damental consideration is to have a 
building that is designed from the first 
as a theatre, not as something quite dif- 
ferent that by some makeshift process 
has to become a theatre; not as a chapel 
or an auditorium or a lecture hall or as 
“a general catch-all for all the activities 
of the school,” and certainly not as a 
building for the showing of cattle, which 
is just what one of our large state uni- 
versities is right now using for a theatre, 
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Closely connected with this longing 
for a theatre designed specifically for 
the very specialized needs of play pro- 
duction is the wish for a place that will 
not have to be shared with other activi- 
ties, a place that can be used at any time 
of day for any of the widely varied jobs 
that have to be done in connection with 
producing plays. Too many of us are 
familiar with the problem of trying to 
accomplish this work while the audito- 
rium and stage are used for all sorts of 
meetings and music rehearsals. One di- 
rector would like to get rid of the mov- 
ing picture booth, sound wiring, and 
other facilities that invite interference 
with rehearsal time. Another states, in 
connection with the necessity of sharing 
a plant with other activities, “what it 
does to the people who must work in 
such a building shouldn’t happen to 
human beings.” Even an inadequate 
“cubbyhole” that need not be shared is 
preferable to a superior theatre con- 
stantly in use for non-dramatic activi- 
ties. The consensus of opinion seems to 
prefer “‘a poor thing but mine own.” 

Some of the saddest cases are those of 
the auditoriums that must have flat 
floors because they are used also for 
gymnasiums and even for dance floors 
and banquet halls. But even those that 
are primarily lecture halls have charac- 
teristics that present problems to a play 
director. One of these is windows, ap- 
propriate perhaps to a lecture room, but 
only a nuisance in a theatre, which 
should be an inside room, insulated by 
other rooms from outside noises. Win- 
dows add not only the problem of noise, 
but also that of undesirable daylight 
for matinees and daytime rehearsals. 


A large number of directors feel that 
the first change they would like to make 
would be in the direction of better ac- 
cessibility. It is surprising how many 
must go to another bulding for some of 
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their work. They would like most to 
have storage spaces, scenery and proper- 
ty work shops, dressing rooms, rehearsal 
rooms, offices and class rooms all under 
the same roof with the theatre itself. 
Two would move the theatre to the 
ground floor, one from the second, the 
other from the fourth floor. One of the 
newest and finest of our theatres, at the 
University of Oregon, reports the need 
for “some form of direct passage from 
the backstage areas to the front of the 
house which does not pass through the 
auditorium.” 


Among the wishes expressed by direc- 
tors, the words occurring by far most 
often are “more space,’ many times fol- 
lowed by multiple exclamation marks. 
We all know that the cost of building is 
reckoned in cubic footage and in the 
patient words of a certain planning com- 
mittee chairman, “certainly, everyone 
wants more space’’—this in response to 
a plea that the walls be pushed back 
just a little! It certainly is easier to push 
them back in a drawing than in reen- 
forced concrete and most of the seventy 
colleges which reported would like more 
space in all or some departments; more 
shop space for scenery, properties and 
costumes, separate make-up rooms, larg- 
er dressing rooms, more rooms for re- 
hearsal so that several can be used at 
the same time, more storage space (the 
most emotional exclamation marks came 
after this one), more stage laboratories, 
more office space, more class rooms— 
more space!! 


In addition to all this space, many 
directors would add a studio or experi- 
mental theatre and/or an arena-type of 
auditorium and stage. Some who al- 
ready have these luxuries would like to 
enlarge them or redesign them in the 
light of experience and new develop- 
ments, The Wisconsin Play Circle was 
an experiment, developing the idea of 
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the architect, Michael Hare, of a theatre 
in which a triple stage partly encircles 
the audience. It was an idea worth try- 
ing and it has presented many interest- 
ing production possibilities. Professor 
Mitchell feels that its 168 seats are too 
few for a large university; he would in- 
crease them to three hundred. And he 
continues: 

In this rather attractive experimental theatre, 
the stage is too close to the front row of the 
audience. If the first four rows are taken out 
the audience is further reduced. The stage is 
too high: the eyes in the front row are on a 
level slightly above the actor's ankles. The au- 
ditorium should slope, the stage floor should 
be lower, and instead of an abrupt break be- 
tween stage and auditorium, there should be 
a couple of steps leading to a part of the audi- 
torium floor which could also be used for play- 
ing purposes. 

Half a dozen directors, four of them 
from a quartette of the best-known col- 
leges and universities in the country, 
stated, with strong emotion in their 
very handwriting, that there was no use 
even to discuss what was wrong with 
their theatres, that the only possible 
remedy was to start all over with new 
ones. One of our correspondents works 
in a building that “happened” very 
early in this century and has been re- 
modeled piece-meal into a plant “in 
which theatrical activity can happen 
with some facility.” From experience 
with this kind of remodeling Denton M. 
Snyder, Technical Director for Smith 
College, gives this helpful advice to 
those who may contemplate improve- 
ments in old buildings: 

A building being reconverted for the particular 
functions of theatre should be changed accord- 
ing to a single complete plan. To make expedi- 
ent alterations over one part of a building as 
a problem arises will result in a hodgepodge of 
alterations that will never add up to a well- 
organized plant. Even though the building is 
an old building, the approach to its remodeling 
should be exactly that of approaching a bare 
plot of ground, thinking through the problems 
which will develop. A plan which might take 
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ten years to fulfill is, therefore, not a conglom- 
eration of small and individual solutions. 


Miscellaneous suggestions include: quiet 
controls in halls and doors; dressing 
rooms with better equipment, especially 
good lighting; higher service pipes in 
basement rooms. 

In the auditorium specifically, many 
colleges would like to add to audience 
comfort by providing more adequate 
lobby and circulation space, better toilet 
facilities, ventilation or air condition- 
ing, and stronger, warmer lighting. On- 
ly two colleges would add an elevator 
orchestra pit; another would add orches- 
tra space, but “not necessarily a pit.” 
Many feel the need of improving acous- 
tics either by soundproofing the audi- 
torium against interference from out- 
side or improving sound reception of 
speech from the stage. Since the elimi- 
nation of reverberation is one of the 
most common problems here, the use 
of porous, sound-absorbing material on 
ceiling and walls is now common prac- 
tice. One of the most attractive of these 
materials is acoustical plaster and con- 
cerning that a very helpful warning 
comes from Horace W. Robinson of the 
University of Oregon. In the new the- 
atre at that institution a high grade 
acoustic plaster was specified. The con- 
tractor, however, applied it in the cheap- 
est way rather than the correct way, and 
it has unfortunately been found to have 
little or no acoustic value. 

If good acoustic quality is one of the 
two most important desiderata for an 
auditorium, surely good visibility is the 
other. Many of our theatres need im- 
proved sight lines, some by increased 
floor pitch, some by staggered seats. 
Many directors would like to provide 
more comfortable seats, especially in 
theatres which still use hard wooden 
benches or even removable folding 
chairs. Many would like to change the 
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capacity of their theatres. Those who 
work in huge auditoriums, fit only for 
spectacles, yearn for an intimate theatre. 
Those who work in tiny theatres seat- 
ing less than two hundred deplore the 
large number of performances required 
and, in the case of large universities, 
the small proportion of the student body 
which can see their plays. Among the 
replies that specify an ideal size, the 
largest capacity recommended is eight 
hundred and the smallest four hundred. 
The average of all the capacities sug- 
gested is 630. There appears to be no 
correlation between the size of the in- 
stitution that wishes for change and the 
size of theatre desired. 


Stage and backstage faults are just as 
numerous. These begin with the rela- 
tion between auditorium and_ stage. 
Some directors would like to increase 
the intimacy between audience and ac- 
tor. One would do this with transition 
stages on either side of the main stage. 
Another, on the contrary, would do 
away with the apron and narrow a wide 
proscenium. 


Other stage faults in our theatres in- 
clude a sloping roof over one and inad- 
quate communication between stage and 
shop in several others. This is worst 
when the shop is on a different level 
from the stage. Anyone who has partici- 
pated in or witnessed the transportation 
of scenic and other equipment up and 
down stairs will be ready to advocate 
a shop adjacent to the stage. And yet 
one of the gravest problems encounter- 
ed in the new Oregon theatre is caused 
by just such an arrangement. Says Pro- 
fessor Robinson: 

The very nature of the theatre implies that 
these two areas should be adjacent, or nearly 
so, and yet placing them in that position ser- 
iously impairs the theatre as an operating unit 
since the noise from the shop can not be ef- 


fectively screened and tends to interfere with 
the use of the stage and auditorium. 
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This director does not suggest a solution 
to the problem, nor does any other of 
our correspondents. 

Some theatres are still suffering with 
Several would like to 
increase the trapping of the playing 
area. One would have the theatre equip- 
ped for a sky cyclorama or dome. 


hardwood floors, 


If more space is wished for in other 
parts of the theatre, it is most ardently 
desired on the stage itself. Here, too, 
exclamation points often follow the wish 
for “a larger stage house,“ “more floor 
area,” “greater grid height,” “more fly 
space,” “more depth,” “more width,” 
“more off-stage space,” “more back-stage 
space,” “more wing space.” One of our 
great state universities which struggles 
with a proscenium twenty-four and a 
half feet wide, would like a wider one. 
One director wants the standard but 
seldom achieved grid three times the 
proscenium height. One with fly space 
extending only twenty feet back from 
the proscenium would increase this to 
the depth of the entire stage. Another, 
with grid height over the acting area, 
would extend it thirty feet off each side. 
Some wish for a stage depth of fifty 
feet; others would be satisfied with 
thirty; one specifies a depth one-and-a- 
half times the width of the playing area. 
In width the most modest wish is for 
twenty to thirty feet on each side of the 
proscenium. Several specify wing space 
on each side equal to the proscenium 
width to accommodate full stage wagons. 
Major equipment needed includes: 
loading facilities on ground or truck 
level; an elevator in orchestra pit in- 
stead of stage center; an elevator to 
upper floor work and dressing rooms; 
an electric curtain; motorized full-stage 
wagons; more portables for. flexibility; 
motor winch teaser control; technical 
facilities, including loft and lines and 
cyclorama; a pin rail fifteen to eighteen 
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feet above the stage instead of on the 
floor next to the board where it is great- 
ly in the way; counter-weighted lines; 
a counterweight system moved to that 
side of the stage where it would inter- 
fere least with storage space. 


As might be expected, the improve- 
ment most desired is lighting equipment 
that is flexible in both control and light 
positions. The single item most often 
mentioned is a modern, efficient light 
board. Even those with adequate boards 
are in many cases dissatisfied with the 
position. What everyone wants, of 
course, is for the electrician to be able 
to see the stage. All the possible posi- 
tions—above the proscenium, beside it, 
under a hood in footlight position, in 
the front of the auditorium, in projec- 
tion booth position, in a ceiling beam— 
all present some difficulties. This seems 
to be another of our unsolved problems. 
As to light sources, one director wishes 
for overhead general lighting, but most 
want better facilities for lighting the 
stage from house positions, appropriate- 
ly concealed in the architectural design 
by such devices as false ceiling beams 
or a balcony facing that would make 
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sightly provision for light from this fa- 
vorite source of the commercial theatre 
technician. Professor Mitchell calls at- 
tention to a mistake that should be 
avoided by the builders of large theatres. 
At Wisconsin the spotlights intended 
for the downstage areas are located at 
the rear of the large balcony and the 
director has this to say about the matter: 
The enormous distance we have to cover loses 
us intensity and therefore some possibilities of 
dynamic contrast. We can do some interesting 
things but I think we could do more if the 
front spots were located in one of three places: 
(a) front of the balcony, but gracefully mounted 
(the angle would be particularly good from 
here): (b) lowered somewhat from the ceiling 
in front of the proscenium (guarding against 
the angle’s being too sharp): (c) from the side 
walls in front of the proscenium, concealed of 
course and avoiding the obvious disadvantage 
of too sharp a side angle. A new theatre going 
up would do well not to waste current by hav- 
ing important lights at the physically farthest 
distance from where the illumination is needed. 


It is hoped that this record of errors 
and omissions may help those now plan- 
ning new theatres to insure that when 
they are built they are more comfortable 
“homes” for the play—more efficient 
workshops for dramatist, producer, ac- 
tor, and designer. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION: A Preview 


DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 
University of Florida 


Theatre workers are notorious for 
their crowded calendars and busy sched- 
ules. The full and varied program of 
the 1951 AETA Convention indicates 
that this coming Christmas vacation per- 
iod will perhaps be even busier than us- 
ual. Still, teachers and students in the 
educational and community theatre will 
be well rewarded by exchanging a few 
days of their time for a period of stimu- 
lating “shop talk,” exchange of ideas, 
meeting old friends and making new 
ones and most important of all, of the 
replenishment of the theatrical spirit 
which has been subjected to so much 
wear and tear during the hectic aca- 
demic year. 

On December 27, 28, 29, 1951, the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion will meet in a joint convention with 
the Speech Association of America, the 
American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion and the National University Exten- 
sion Association in Chicago at the Hotel 
Stevens. Due to its central geographic 
location and the warm hospitality of the 
city, Chicago has been the scene of some 
of the largest AETA Conventions in the 
Association’s history and the coming 
meeting should be no exception to the 
rule. The increasing membership in the 
Association and the growing recognition 
of AETA as a strong force in the Ameri- 
can theatre and its allied fields—cinema 


and television—add to the importance 
of the 1951 Convention. Under the 
chairmanship of William Halstead (Uni- 
versity of Michigan) , a program is plan- 
ned which presents many of the out- 
standing leaders in the non-professional 
theatre, and perhaps just as important, 
which will introduce many new-comers 
to the non-professional field whose names 
may not be familiar but whose work 
has already marked them as spokesmen 
for the educational theatre of the future. 

General sessions on the American and 
International Theatre are planned as 
well as sectional meetings on Acting, Di- 
recting Children’s Theatre, Graduate 
Studies, Cinema, Community Theatre, 
High School Dramatics, Television, Scen- 
ery Design, Playwriting, Dramatic Criti- 
cism, Theatre Architecture, Theatre His- 
tory, and other subjects. 

Rooms for the demonstration sections 
in Acting, Directing, High School and 
Children’s Theatre will seat 400 people 
so that ample opportunity will be afford- 
ed for all to see and to hear these popu- 
lar programs. In addition, most of the 
meetings will be in rooms large enough 
to seat 200-400 members. All of this is 
made possible by ample facilities of the 
Hotel Stevens. 

As usual, AETA Advisory Council and 
Business meetings, alumni luncheons, 
meeting of the honorary dramatic fra- 
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ternities—Alpha Psi Omega, the Nation- 
al Thespian Society and the National 
Collegiate Players—social hours, project 
and committee meetings, and a joint 
luncheon of the four national associa- 
tions in convention will serve to keep 
many members of the association busy 
during the time between general and 
section meetings. 

Of special interest to theatre people 
will be the presentation of a play by the 
Goodman Memorial Theatre School of 
the Drama under the direction of Mau- 
rice Gnesin on Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 28th. 

Then too, the exhibition of education- 
al theatre photographs with Joseph W. 
Scott, University of Illinois, in charge of 
arrangements, plus a tentative plan to 
have a continuous showing of films, film 
strips, and other visual aids in the teach- 
ing of theatre assures convention-goers 
of a full calendar. 

A preview of some of the programs 
scheduled will further whet the appetite. 
The first General Session under the 
heading, “The International Theatre 
Scene” will offer a report on the theatre 
in France and England by former AETA 
President, Hubert Heffner, who has re- 
cently returned from a trip abroad, and 
a paper on “Training for Theatre Work 
in England and America” by the noted 
Shakesperean director, B. Iden Payne. 
The theatre program in British Colum- 
bia will be discussed by H. S. Hurn of 
the British Columbia Department of Ed- 
ucation and Betty McGee, University of 
California will present “The Re-Devel- 
opment of Native Drama in Occupied 
Japan.” Henry Schnitzler will report on 
the AETA International Theatre Liason 
Project. 

The second General Session will fea- 
ture the American Theatre. N. Bryllion 
Fagin, Johns Hopkins University, will 
discuss “The University Theatre and the 
Community,” followed by Sawyer Falk, 
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Robert Breen and Caroline Wither- 
spoon discussing the contributions of the 
National Theatre Conference, the Amer- 
ican National Theatre and Academy, 
and the Veteran’s Administration to the 
theatre and the cooperative projects 
with AETA. 

The individual section meetings also 
will provide an interesting series of pro- 
vocative papers and discussions, Con- 
stance Welch, Yale University, will con- 
duct a demonstration of “Period Styles 
in Acting,” followed by another dem- 
onstration by David Itkin, DePaul Uni- 
versity, “The Use of Improvisation in 
the Rehearsal Period of a Play.” The 
Direction section, with Kelly Yeaton, 
Pennsylvania State College presiding, 
will have Juana de Laban, Adelphi Col- 
lege, as a major speaker. 

High school teachers will be particu- 
larly interested in Arthur Ballet’s pa- 
per on “The Syllabus in the Light of 
the Philosophy of the High School of 
the Future,” Therese M. Cuny’s “Pre- 
senting the One Act Festival Play.” In 
addition, demonstrations of rehearsal 
methods are planned by Winifred Ga- 
hagan, New Trier High School, Winnet- 
ka, and Haydn Bodycombe, Evanston 
Township, Illinois, High School. 

Both high school and university the- 
atre workers will be interested in the 
section dealing with “Designing Simple 
Scenery” which will include a discussion 
of the use of projections by Joseph W. 
Scott, University of Illinois, and a sym- 
posium, “How We Staged Them” by 
leading high school directors. The sec- 
tion on Theatre Architecture will offer 
new ideas to directors on both educa- 
tional levels. A. S. Gillette, University of 
Iowa, has arranged a program which in- 
cludes Jean Rosenthal of Theatre Pro- 
duction Service describing ‘““The Circuit- 
ous Track for Horizontal Flying,” 
George Horner, University of Iowa, dis- 
cussing “The Continental Seating Ar- 
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rangement and the Fire Code,” and Ed- 
ward Cole, Yale University, reporting 
on “The Gridiron and the Counter- 
weight System.” 

“The Children’s Theatre as a School 
and College Activity” will be the theme 
of a sectional program which includes 
reports by Frieda A. Reed, Upper Dar- 
by, Pennsylvania, High School, Marjorie 
Dycke, High School of Performing Arts, 
New York City, Grace Granistreet, Adel- 
phi College, and Gail Plummer, Univer- 
sity of Utah. Acting, the drama major, 
teacher training, and publicity for the 
children’s theatre will be covered. A 
demonstration of a children’s theatre 
production will be presented by Elea- 
nor Chase of Michigan State College. 

The sections dealing with Cinema and 
Television will be of special interest 
since many university and high school 
administrators are recognizing the im- 
portance of these fields in the cultural 
and social development of their students 
and are turning to theatre staff members 
to conduct training and appreciation 
courses in these fields.) Norman Dyhren- 
furth, UCLA, will preside at the Cinema 
section which includes papers by Robert 
Gessner, New York University on 
“Teaching Critical Appreciation of Mo- 
tion Pictures,” and Edward Freed, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, on ‘“Produc- 
tion Problems Encountered in Making 
Films for the State Department Abroad.” 

The program of the Television sec- 
tion offers Donely Fedderson, North- 
western University, on “College Train- 
ing in Television” and Armand Hunter, 
Temple University, on “The Program 
Laboratory Method of Teaching Tele- 
vision.” In addition, there will be a 
joint session with the SAA on the “Ap- 
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preciation of Television and Cinema” 
with Campton Bell, Denver University, 
as chairman. 

Similarly stimulating programs will be 
offered in sections dealing with Grad- 
uate Study (Everett Schreck, Chairman) , 
Playwriting (David W. Thompson, 
Chairman), Student Problems (Claude 
Shaver, Chairman), Dramatic Criticism 
(E. J. West, Chairman), Theatre His- 
tory (Melvin White, Chairman), Tech- 
nical Developments (Vern Adix, Chair- 
man) and Dramatic Literature (Kirk 
Denmark, Chairman). The community 
theatre division under the chairmanship 
of John Wray Young, Shreveport Lou- 
isiana, and the Library Extension sec- 
tion under Bruce Roach, University of 
Texas, will provide programs in those 
fields. 

The ‘‘commentator” will be an inte- 
gral part of all section programs. With 
such well-known persons as Winifred 
Ward on Children’s Theatre, Judith 
Waller on Television, Samuel Selden on 
Scenery, George Savage on Playwriting, 
—to mention a few—the critical and 
analytical commentaries will make for 
lively meetings on every subject. And 
the general sessions and sectional meet- 
ings of the other national associations 
meeting in convention will further sup- 
plement the AETA program. 

In addition to the convention pro- 
gram, Chicago provides ample enter- 
tainment in the way of professional the- 
atre attractions, ballet, concerts, ice 
shows, and sports events so that if any 
member is so unfortunate (or possibly 
“fortunate” is a better word) as to have 
a few spare hours in the evening, he 
should have no difficulty in finding some 
form of “extra-conventional” activity. 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
OFFERING DEGREES IN THEATRE 


This directory has been compiled by 
Edwin Burr Pettet, Carleton College, as 
a supplement to the 1947 Directory com- 
piled by Fred C. Blanchard and a sub- 
committee of the College and University 
Project of AETA. Four hundred and 
five colleges and universities are listed. 
Of these, 66 are carried over from the 
1947 Directory, 124 are from the 1947 
Directory but corrected according to 
later information, and 215, are listed as 
the result of a questionnaire recently 
circulated. 

Apologies are offered in advance for 
possible errors and omissions. ‘They 
should be reported to the Executive Sec- 
retary of AETA for adjustment in fu- 
ture editions. 


KEY TO THE DIRECTORY 


1. An institution listed without aster- 
isk and without further information 
offers a B.A, in drama or theatre, but 
the official title of the department is 
lacking. 

2. Italicizing indicates the official title 
of the department in which the degree 
is offered. 

3. If the degree is other than in drama 
or theatre, it appears in parentheses. 
(Speech-Theatre) indicates a combined 
speech-drama major, with special em- 
phasis on theatre at the student’s option. 


4. An asterisk preceding the name of 
the institution indicates that no reply 
was received either to the 1947 ques- 
tionnaire or to the 1950 questionnaire, 
but that the institution is listed in A 
Guide to Colleges, Universities and Pro- 
fessional Schools in the United States as 
offering “dramatic art” as a department 
of specialization or concentration. Such 
a listing does not necessarily mean that 
a degree in theatre is offered; neverthe- 
less, such institutions have been in- 
cluded in this as in the 1947 Directory. 


ALABAMA 
ALABAMA COLLEGE, Montevallo (Speech-Theatre) 
ALABAMA POLyYTECHNICAL InstiruTE, Auburn, 
Dramatic Arts Department 
BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Birmingham, 
Department of Dramatic Arts 
Howarp Birmingham, Drama Depart- 
ment 
*HunTINGTON COoLLecE, Montgomery 
Universiry OF ALABAMA, University, Speech De- 
partment (Speech and Drama) 


ARIZONA 
ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, Flagstaff, English De- 
partment (Speech Theater) 
*ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS CoLLece, Tempe 
UNIverSITY OF ARIZONA, Tucson, Dramatic Arts 
Department 


ARKANSAS 
*ARKANSAS COLLEGE, Batesville 
ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Conway 
(Speech-Theatre) 
Harpy Coece, Searcy (Speech-Theatre) 
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HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Arkadel- 
phia 

HENbRIX COLLEGE, Conway (Speech-Theatre) 

PHILANDER SMITH COLLEGE, Little Rock 

*UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, Fayetteville 


CALIFORNIA 
*Cuico STATE COLLEGE, Chico 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE, Los Angeles (Speech The- 
atre) 
Crry COLLEGE OF SAN Francisco, San Francisco, 
English Department 
*CoLLEGE OF THE Hoty Names, Oakland 
*FrESNO STATE COLLEGE, Fresno 
*GroRGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, Los Angeles 
HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE, Arcata (Speech-The- 


atre) 

IMMACULATE Heart Hollywood (Speech- 
Theatre) 

Loyota UNIversiry oF Los ANGELEs, Los An- 
geles 


Mitts CoLiece, Oakland, Speech and Drama 
Department, M.A. 

*Mount St. Mary’s Los Angeles 

PASADENA PLAyHoOusE, Pasadena (Bachelor and 
Master of Theatre Arts) 

San Dirco State San Diego, Speech 
Arts (Speech Arts) 

SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, San Fran- 
cisco 

*San Francisco State COLLEGE, San Francisco 

SAN Jose State Coiece, San Jose, Speech and 
Drama Department 

Scriprs Claremont 

STANFORD UNiversity, Palo Alto, Speech and 
Drama Department, M.A., Ph.D. 

University OF CALIFoRNIA, Berkeley, Dramatic 
Art Department 

Universiry OF CatirorNniA AT Los ANGELEs, Los 
Angeles, Theater Arts Department, M.A. 

University OF REDLANDS, Redlands, Speech De- 
partment (Speech and Drama) 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los An- 
geles, M.A. 

WuirtteR Whittier, Speech and Drama 
Department (Speech and Drama) M.A. 


COLORADO 

*CoLtorapo Colorado Springs 

CoLoraADo STATE COLLEGE OF EpucATIoN, Greeley, 
Humanities Department (Speech and Drama) 

Loretto HeicHts Loretto (Speech- 
Theatre) 

Universiry oF Cororapo, Boulder, English and 
Speech Department, M.A. 

UNiversiry OF Denver, Denver 10, School of the 
Theatre, M.A., Ph.D. 

*UNiversiITy OF Denver, UNIversiIry COLLEGE, 
Denver 2 


WESTERN Strate Gunnison, Division of 
Languages and Literature (Speech-Drama) 


CONNECTICUT 
WEsLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, 
Theater Department 
YALE UNIverRsiry, New Haven, Department of 
Drama (Graduate only, M.F.A.) 


English- 


DELAWARE 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Dramatic 
Arts Department 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
*AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, Washington 
CaTHoLic UNIversiry OF AMERICA, Washington, 
Speech and Drama Department, M.A, 
Howarp University, Washington, Drama De- 
partment 


FLORIDA 

FLoripA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COoL- 
LEGE, Tallahassee 

FLoripA SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Lakeland, Human- 
ities Department 

*FLorRIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Tallahas- 
see 

Frorwwa State University, Tallahassee, Speech 
Department (Speech and Drama) M.A. 

Joun B. Srerson Universiry, DeLand, Speech 
Department 

MaryVILLE Pensacola, Division of Fine 
Arts 

Winter Park, Department of 
Theatre Arts 

Universiry oF Fiorina, Gainesville, Speech De- 
partment, M.A. 

UnNIversity oF Coral Gables 


GEORGIA 
*Acnes Scorr CoLiecr, Decatur 
GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Milledge- 


ville, Department of Speech (Speech and 
Drama) 
Georcia STATE WomMan’s CoLiece, Valdosta 


(Speech-Theatre) 

La GRANGE COLLEGE, La Grange (Speech-The- 
atre) 

*SHORTER COLLEGE, Rome 

University OF Grorcia, Athens 

WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY AND SCHOOL OF FINE 
Arts, Macon 


HAWAII 
Universiry oF Hawan, Honolulu, Department 
of Speech, M.A. 


IDAHO 
Cottece oF Ipano, Caldwell, English Depart- 
ment 
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IpAHO State Pocatello, Speech and 
Drama Department 

NorTHERN IpAHO COLLEGE OF EpucATION, Lewis- 
ton, Speech and Drama Department 

Ricks Co.tiece, Rexburg, Speech, Drama, Radio 
Department (Speech-English) 

Universtry oF IpaHo, Moscow, English and 
Speech Department, M.A. 


ILLINOIS 

Barat or SAcrep Heart, Lake Forest 

*BrapLey PoLyrecHNicaL Institute, Bradley 

*Braptey Universiry, Peoria 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION AND DRAMATIC 
Art, Chicago (Bachelor of Oratory in Theatre) 

Cuicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Chicago, Re- 
ligion and the Arts Department, M.A. only 

oF St. Francis, Joliet 

De Paut Universtry, Chicago, Drama Depart- 
ment 

*EasteRN State TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Charleston 

Ev_muurst Coiiece, Elmhurst (Speech-Theatre) 

GoopMAN MEMoRIAL THEATRE (School of Drama 
of the Art Institute), Chicago, School of Dra- 
ma 

Jacksonville, Department of 
Speech and Dramatics (Speech and Drama) 

University, Bloomington 

Knox CoLiecr, Galesburg, Speech Department 

Lake Forest Couiecr, Lake Forest (Speech- 
Theatre) 

Loyota Universiry, Chicago, Speech Depart- 
ment 

MacMurray Coiece, Jacksonville, Drama and 
Speech Department 

*MonmouTH Monmouth 

MUNDELEIN COLLEGE, Chicago, Drama and 
Speech Department 

*NortH CENTRAL Naperville 

NorTHWESTERN UNIveRsITy, Evanston, School of 
Speech, M.A., Ph.D. 

Tue Principia Elsah 

Quincy CoLLece, Quincy (Speech-Theatre) 

Rockrorp Rockford, English Depart- 
ment (Dramatic Literature) 
SourHERN University, Carbondale, 
Speech Department (Speech and Drama) 
University oF Ittinors, Urbana, Speech Depart- 
ment, M.A., Ph.D. in Theatre 

WesTeRN TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Macomb 

INDIANA 

ANDERSON COLLEGE, Anderson, Department of 
English 

*CenTRAL NorMAL Danville 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Speech Depart- 
ment (Speech and Drama) 
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*EARLHAM COLLESE, Richmond 

*FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF INpDIANA, Franklin 

Hanover Hanover, Department of 
Speech 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute, 
Speech Department 

INDIANA University, Bloomington, Speech De- 
partment M.A. and Ph.D. 

*Marion Marion 

PurpuE University, West Lafayette, Department 
of Speech 

St. Mary’s Cotiece, Notre Dame, Speech De- 
partment (Speech and Drama) 

Saint-Mary-OF-THE-Woops COLLEGE, Saint-Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Speech and Drama_ Depart- 
ment 

*Sr. FRANcis COLLEGE, Fort Wayne 

Taytor Universiry, Upland, Speech Depart- 
ment (Speech and Drama) 

VacpaRAIso University, Valparaiso, Speech and 
Drama Department 


IOWA 


*BriaR CiirF CoLece, Sioux City 

*BuENA Vista COLLEGE, Buena Vista 

CENTRAL COLLEGE, Pella, Speech Department 

Ciark COLLEGE, Dubuque, Speech and Drama 

Cor Co.iece, Cedar Rapids, Speech and Dra- 
matics 

CorNnELL Mount Vernon Department 
of Dramatic Art 

DRAKE Universiry, Des Moines, Drama-Speech 
Department 

*GRINNELL Coutece, Grinnell 

Iowa STATE TEACHERS CoLLece, Cedar Falls, 
English Department 

Iowa Mount Pleasant, 
Speech-Drama-Radio Department 

*LurHER COLLEGE, Decorah 

*Parsons Fairfield 

*St. AMBROSE COLLEGE, Davenport 

*SimpsON COLLEGE, Indianola 

Strate University oF Iowa, Iowa City, M.F.A., 
Ph.D. 

University oF Dusugqur, Dubuque, Speech De- 
partment 

*Uprer Iowa UNIversity, Fayette 

*WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE, Oskaloosa 


KANSAS 


BAKER University, Baldwin City, Speech and 
Dramatics Department 

Frrenps University, Wichita, Speech and Dra- 
matic Art Department 

Kansas State Manhattan, Depart- 
ment of Speech 

Kansas State Tracuers Emporia, De- 
partment of Speech 
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*KaNnsAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Pittsburg 

*KANSAS WeSLEYAN UNiversiry, Salina 

MaryMounT COLLEGE, Salina (Speech-Theatre) 

*MountT St. SCHOLASTICA COLLEGE, Atchison 

MunicipaAL UNiversiry oF Wicuita, Wichita 

*OrrawA UNIVERSITY, Ottawa 

SAINT MARY COLLEGE, Xavier 

STERLING COLLEGE, Sterling, Speech Department 
(Speech and Drama) 

University OF Kansas, Lawrence, Speech De- 
partment (Speech and Drama) 


KENTUCKY 
BeTHEL WoMAN’s CoLLece, Hopkinsville, Dra- 
ma-Arts Department 
*GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, Georgetown 
Murray State Teacners Murray, 
Speech and Drama Department 
*Unrversiry OF LovuisvitLe, Louisville 8 


LOUISIANA 

DitLaRD University, New Orleans, Drama De- 
partment 

*LoutstaNA Pineville 

STATE University, Baton Rouge, 
Speech Department, M.A. 

LouIstANA INstiruTE, Ruston 
(Speech- Theatre) 

TuLANE Universiry, New Orleans, Theatre and 
Speech Department, M.A. 


MAINE 
*UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono 


MARYLAND 
of Notre DAME OF Mary anp, Balti- 
more, Speech and Drama Department 
Jouns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Writing, 
Speech and Drama Department, M.A. 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park, Speech 
and Dramatic Art Department 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Amuerst Amherst, Department of 
Dramatics 

Curry CoLiece, Boston 

EMERSON COLLEGE, Boston, Drama Workshop 

GREENBRIER COLLEGE, Mattapoisett, Fine Arts 
Department, Dramatic Art 

Recis CoLLece, Weston (Speech-Theatre) 

SmitH Co.iece, Northampton, Department of 
Theatre 

Turts Cotiecr, Boston, Drama and Speech De- 
partment 

WELLESLEY CoLLecr, Wellesley 


MICHIGAN 
Aprian Adrian (Speech-Theatre) 
AtBion Albion (Speech-Theatre) 


*ALMA COLLEGE, Alma 

CENTRAL CoLLEGeE oF EpucarIoN, 
Mount Pleasant (Speech-Theatre) 

Hore Holland (Speech-Theatre) 

KALAMAZOO COLLEGE, Kalamazoo, Department 
of Speech and Drama 

MARYGROVE COLLEGE, Detroit, Speech and Dra- 
ma Department 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE, East Lansing, Speech, 
Dramatics and Radio Education Department, 
M.A. 

*MICHIGAN State NorMat Coutece, Ypsilanti 

Siena Heicuts Coutece, Adrian (Speech-The- 
atre) 

UNIversITy OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor (Speech- 
Theatre) M.A., Ph.D. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Speech Depart- 
ment, M.A. only 

*WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Kalamazoo 


MINNESOTA 

Tue or St. Caruerine, St. Paul, Speech 
and Dramatic Art Department 

COLLEGE oF St. Scnoxastica, Duluth, Speech and 
Drama Department 

*ConcorpiA CoLLecer, St. Paul 

HAMLINE UNiversiTy, St. Paul, Speech and Dra- 
matics Department 

MacA Lester St. Paul, Speech Depart- 
ment 

St. CLoup Teacners St. Cloud, Speech 
Department (Speech and Drama) 

*Statre Tracuers CoLiecr, Duluth 

*Srate TEACHERS COLLEGE, Mankato 

*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Winona 

Universiry OF Minnesota, Minneapolis, Speech 
Department, M.A. 


MISSISSIPPI 

*BELHAVEN Jackson 

*Biue Mountain Blue Mountain 

*Mississipp1 INDUSTRIAL Holly Springs 

Mississipe! SOUTHERN CoLLEce, Hattiesburg, De- 
partment of Speech Arts 

Mississippt STATE COLLEGE FOR Women, Colum- 
bus, Speech Department 

University OF Mississippi, University, Speech De- 
partment (Speech and Drama) 


MISSOURI 
CENTRAL Missourt State Warrensburg 
CoLLece or St, Teresa, Kansas City, Speech and 
Drama Department 
FONTBONNE COLLEGE, St. Louis, Speech and Dra- 
ma Department 
*CuLverR-STOCKTON CoLLece, Canton 
LinDENWoop COLLEGE FoR Women, St. Charles 
NorTHEAST Missourt State TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
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Kirksville, Speech Department 

Sr. Louis Instirute or Music, St. Louis, Opera 
Department (Opera) 

Sr. Louis Universiry, St. Louis, Speech Depart- 
ment, M.Ed. only 

*Sr. Louis Universiry, FONTBONNE COLLEGE, St. 
Louis 

*Sr. Louts Universtry, MaryvitLte St. 
Louis 

SrernHens Columbia, Department of 
Theater Arts 

*Souruwest Missourt STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Springfield 

Tarkio Couiece, Tarkio, Speech and Drama 
Department 

Tue Universtry or Kansas Crry, Kansas City, 
Theatre Department, M.A. only 

Universiry oF Missourt, Columbia, Speech and 
Dramatic Art Department 

*WasHINGTON University, St. Louis 

WessterR Webster Groves 


MONTANA 
*Great Farts oF EpucATION, 
Falls 
MonTANA State University, Missoula, English 
Department 


Great 


NEBRASKA 
Duchesne Omaha 
*Hastincs Hastings 
Fremont 
*MunicipaL Universiry oF OmMAnHA, Omaha 1 
*NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kearney 
 UNIveRs!Ty, Lincoln, 
Speech Department 
University oF Nesraska, Lincoln, Speech and 
Dramatic Art Department, M.A. 
York York 


NEVADA 
*Universiry OF NevAbDA, Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DartmMoutn Hanover, English Depart- 
ment (English and Drama) 


NEW JERSEY 
*New Jersey State Tracuers Couecr, Jersey 
City 
*Rutcers Universiry, New Jersey CoLLece FoR 
Women, New Brunswick 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Edwin Burr Pettet, Editor 


LES DEUX CENT MILLE SITUA- 
TIONS DRAMATIQUES. By: Etien- 
ne Souriau. Paris: Bibliotheque d’- 
Esthetique, Flammarion, 1950; pp. 
282. Paper binding, 400 French francs. 


The idea of Gozzi, in the eighteenth 
century, that there were a total of only 
thirty-six dramatic situations, subse- 
quently inspired much less disagreement 
and controversy than did Aristotle’s fa- 
mous triad of the unities. Eckerman re- 
ported that Goethe, in conversation, 
agreed with this somewhat mystic figure. 
Later still, M. G. Polti took up the ques- 
tion in his book, Les Trente-six situa- 
tions dramatiques (Paris: Mercure de 
France, 1912), in which he not only 
agreed with that number as is evident, 
but listed and codified the situations. 


M. Etienne Souriau, philosopher, es- 
thetician, and professor at the Sorbonne, 
rather resoundingly takes issue with this 
idea, After pointing out that many of 
the so-called “situations” of the Gozzi- 
Goethe-Polti formulation are not situa- 
tions at all but “types of events” or “dra- 
matic subjects,” he provides us with a 
discussion of what constitutes a dramatic 
situation and a series of definitions of it. 
I prefer the the following one: 


It is the structural diagram drawn, in a given 
moment of the action, by a system of forces ... 
present in the microcosm, stellar center of the 
theatrical universe; and incarnated, undergone 
or animated by the principal personages of this 
moment of the action. 


I should like to point out that by micro- 
cosm M. Souriau means the action and 
characters on stage before our eyes, while 
macrocosm is the universe of the play 
implied by the microcosm, and interact- 


ing with it, but which is never objective- 
ly represented. 

The next task that presents itself it 
to discover these “pure forces, directions 
of the tensions, vital currents” (to be 
called the dramatic functions) that op- 
erate within the characters of the drama 
at a given moment of the action, and 
produce dramatic situations. With enor- 
mous analytical power, the author elim- 
inates all but six. These dramatic func- 
tions are: 1) the oriented thematic Force 
(this Force may be any strong desire 
that is focal in the situation, and may 
inhere in only one character); 2) the 
Representative of the Value, the good 
wished-for by “1”; 3) the Receiver of 
the good wished-for by “1”; 4) the an- 
tagonistic Force, that which opposes the 
realization of “1”; 5) the Arbiter of the 
situation (the Attributor of the good) ; 
6) the Rescue, a Redoubling of one of 
the preceding forces (to be specified ac- 
cording to the case). It is important to 
note that this last function can exist only 
in conjunction with one of the preceding 
five; this ambivalence makes it one of 
the keys to the mathematical progression 
from which is derived the ultimate total 
of 210,141 possible dramatic situations! 

The first function, by itself, may in- 
here in only one character in each situa- 
tion, although other functions may be 
present (e.g. “1” and “3”). Other char- 
acters in the situation may embody one 
or more of the functions. Finally, the 
functions are interacting and correlative 
and cannot exist alone. All (with the 
possible exception of “6”) must be pres- 
ent in at least the macrocosm of the situ- 
ation. Perhaps the following quotation 
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will help broaden the rather narrow 


path that we are treading: 

On the one hand, each of them [the func- 
tions] exists as a function of the whole system 
thus constituted, and on the other, works func- 
tionally within it according to its nature, such 
as that system defines it. And they are also a 
function of the complete universe of the work, 
of the macrocosm of which the microcosm of 
the characters is the heart and means of pres- 
ence. These dramatic functions have, there- 
fore, this remarkable quality; that while inher- 
ing in these characters, on another side they 
transcend them, dominate them, hold them 
united to the complete universe of the work. 
So that by them, each character, by the fact 
of being together with the others and united to 
the action at the same time as them by this 
dramatic form of the moment, receives a dra- 
maturgic signification, the key to his destinies 
in the dynamism of that universe in action. 
This character is as if “signed” or marked, at 
each moment of that destiny, by the factor that 
he represents in this system of forces. 


The third and equally important con- 
cept in M. Souriau’s system is point of 
view. Stated as simply as possible, this 
is the attitude, the vantage point, from 
which the spectator sees and experiences 
the situation. It resides now in one char- 


acter, now in another. 

One sees, therefore, what is at the base of 
this character from the angle of knowledge and 
sensitivity of which the universe of the work 
is, in a given situation, seized and characterized. 
It is the phenomenological J implied by the 
given world; it is the monad to which a concrete 
presence of the cosmos is correlative; it is the 
Witness architectonically inherent in the work, 
such as it manifests itself in its patuité—the 
spectator having nothing else to do than to com- 
mune with this predetermined Witness. . . . 
And all the theatrical art (and in general even 
the art of literature, with this regard) consists 
in that, in finding from what angle of view the 
world to be presented is the most interesting, 
the most picturesque, the most strange, the 
most vibrant, or the most significant in itself. 
It is exactly—and the analogy is clarifying—to 
do to morality what the motion picture camera- 
man does to the physical world with his cam- 
era, in seeking the best angle for a shot. 


Very superficially, the number, rich- 
ness, and diversity of dramatic situations 
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is arrived at through shifting, displac- 
ing and combining the elements pre- 
viously noted; the five dramatic junc- 
tions and the sixth that reinforces any 
of the others, the number of persons in 
the situation, and the point of view 
from which it is experienced. Of course, 
the ultimate and exact figure of 210,141 
is more or less a pleasantry, although on 
a limited scale M. Souriau demonstrates 
his theory admirably. 

I have attempted to sift out and pre- 
sent as concisely as possible only the 
most basic of the analytical speculations 
of the book in the hope that it will stim- 
ulate a new sort of thinking about play 
analysis, and better still, encourage a 
reading of the book itself. Except for 
the direct quotations used, I have not 
given a proper idea of the enormous 
spread of the author’s erudition, his il- 
luminating analogies to other arts, the 
hundreds of references to plays and his 
rewarding use, in analysis of characters 
and situations in them, of his theories. 
What is perhaps worse, I haven’t even 
mentioned that M. Souriau attaches as- 
trological signs to each of the dramatic 
functions for symbological clarity, which 
results in an astonishing and _ effective 
sort of astrological, analytical algebra 
for denoting the forces in the characters 
and their relationship in the situation. 

If I have given the idea that M. Sour- 
iau’s formulations are totally abstract, 
I hasten to dispel it. Everything he deals 
with becomes dynamic and real, and his 
great powers of analysis and insight are 
a part of a witty and warm humanism 
that makes itself felt on every page. 
The last chapter is the most luminous 
and beautiful expression of the relation- 
ship between drama and life that I have 
ever read. 

Finally, this is the best book dealing 
with this purposely delimited area of 
theatre esthetics that I know of. It will 
be useful to theorists, directors, ama- 
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teurs of the theatre, and teachers alike. 
But if you know of a playwright who 
wishes ardently to broaden and deepen 
his knowledge of his art, perhaps he is 
the person for whom the book is ulti- 
mately intended. 

HAHN 

Stanford University 


HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN THEA- 
TRE/SEVENTEENTH THROUGH 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By B. 
V. Varneke. Original Translation by 
Boris Brasol. Revised and Edited by 
Belle Martin. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1951; pp. Xii+459. 
$6.50 
B. V. Varneke’s History of the Rus- 

sian Theatre is published “as one of a 

series of works translated under the Rus- 

sian Translation Project of the Ameri- 

can Council of Learned Societies. . . . 

The aim of the Project is the translation 

into English of significant Russian works 

in the fields of the humanities and _ so- 
cial sciences which provide an insight in- 
to Russian life and thought.” 

The first Russian edition of the work 
appeared in 1908, the second in 1913, 
the third in 1939. This third edition 
contained a brief preface which is pub- 
lished with the translation; in it Var- 
neke states that “changes in the text- 
book were made to accord with the sug- 
gestions made at a special conference 
convened for this purpose during the 
current year by the Central Administra- 
tion of Educational Institutions of the 
Committee on Art of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., 
jointly with the ‘Art’ publishing house.” 
These suggestions no doubt account for 
the occasional cropping-up in the book 
of a Marxist “line,” and possibly for the 
fact that Ostrovsky, who “among our 
classical playwrights . . . occupies the 
first place on the Soviet stage,” receives 
far more space than any other play- 
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wright or theatre artist. But the book is 
neither loaded with Marxist jargon of 
the more mechanical sort nor distin- 
guished by the better sort of Marxist 
analysis; it is pretty much a thoroughly 
routine old-fashioned theatre history 
pointed up from time to time with 
Marxist tags. 

After an interesting though skimpy 
introductory chapter on “The Folk 
Roots of the Russian Theatre,” Varneke 
goes on to a survey of Russian theatre 
and drama in the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth centuries. He 
closes his book with a quotation from a 
rousing paean to the Moscow Art The- 
atre which asserts that the Art Theatre 
was “called to life by a mighty wave of 
democratic upsurge,” a statement as du- 
bious as the translator’s prose. 

Varneke’s method is that of any aca- 
demic theatre historian anywhere in the 
world: a painstaking transfer into print 
of carefully assembled hoards of notes 
and boluses of quotations, with the 
product the usual thoroughly pedestrian 
and indispensable mine of information. 
There is a useful “Transliteration Ta- 
ble,” plus an Index of Persons, and an 
Index of Works. 

A great many of the summaries of 
plays, comments on acting styles (some 
of them “natural,” some not), citations 
from critics, and anecdotes about actors 
and actresses sound exactly like the sum- 
maries, comments, citations, and anec- 
dotes that you find in any run-of-the- 
mine history of western European thea- 
tres. This fact suggests both an inter- 
national dead level in the writing of 
such history, and more importantly a 
dead level in the European theatre, west 
and east, in the period covered, with the 
Russians, once they got a theatre going, 
avidly imitating the west up and down 
the line. The most strikingly Russian 
of the subjects covered are the serf the- 
atres, which persisted well on into the 
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nineteenth century, the working of the 
bureaucrats in control of theatres, the 
censorship, and those writers and players 
of more than usual courage and aware- 
ness who insisted on concerning them- 
selves with Russian life and manners in- 
stead of imitating western fashions. 

The style of the translation is unin- 
spired and tedious, but it is a safe bet 
that in this respect it is true to the orig- 
inal, which is clearly the product of the 
kind of dutiful, conscientious, and un- 
imaginative mind which will always pro- 
duce such a style no matter what lan- 
guage the accident of birth may provide 
this mind with. But in rendering in 
verse various passages which Varneke 
cites from verse dramas, the translator 
may well have gone the originals one 
better, or worse. Here are some lines 
from a poem (not dramatic) by the ac- 
tor P. S. Mochalov (1800-1848) : 

Ah, thou Sun, thou golden Sun! 
All men dost thou warm and gladden, 


Only me thou dost not bask, 
Even not when thou shin’st bright. 


“The Russian original,’ a translator's 
footnote tells us, “is in blank verse and 
broken meter.” 
W. B. Scorrt, 
Northwestern University 


FROM NATIVE ROOTS: A PANO- 
RAMA OF OUR REGIONAL DRA- 
MA. By Felix Sper. Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1948; pp. 
341. Illustrated. $4.00 


Mr. Sper does not say precisely what 
“regional drama” is. He does, however, 
say what it is not. It is not those “rustic 
comedies with glib, singing titles” such 
as Aaran Slick from Punkin Crick and 
Sunbonnet Jane from Sycamore Lane. 
On the other hand, it is not concerned 
with city dwellers. It deals invariably 
with the “folk” and their “kin.” 

Those terms, and their constant use in 
From Native Roots, make one wonder 
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whether regional drama, in avoiding the 
clichés of city theatre and the crudities 
of rustic farce, may not have developed 
its own brand of sentimentality. Region- 
alists, who obviously are people rather 
than “folk” and have families rather 
than “kin,” may be a little romantic 
when looking out their study windows 
in search of “authentic” rural drama. It 
is interesting to note that most of the 
plays cited in From Native Roots were 
written under the stimulus of regionalist 
teachers at universities. Mr. Sper, him- 
self was born in New York City, was edu- 
cated there, and has been a teacher there 
since 1916. 

But in spite of the vagueness of “re- 
gional” and in spite of a possible roman- 
tic bias in regionalists, this first full- 
length survey of the field turns up a 
great many individual plays and much 
general playwrighting activity worthy of 
attention. Mr. Sper manages to proceed 
from his figurative definition of a region- 
al play as one in which the characters 
are “rooted in a specific soil.”” He recog- 
nizes such characters in the Indian and 
Negro races and in certain occupations: 
“the farmer, the backwoodsman, the 
mountaineer, the lumberjack, the cow- 
puncher, the riverman, and the prospec- 
tor.” 

Mr. Sper effectively traces the different 
kinds of regional drama that have ap- 
peared in different periods of American 
history. He notes the primitive religious 
rituals and ceremonial dances, the har- 
vest festivals and community processions, 
many of which are still observed today, 
though modified by custom. He cites 
the tendency of popular nineteenth-cen- 
tury plays to exploit regional or local 
color touches. He describes the astonish- 
ing number of civic pageants and lyric 
dramas that used spectacle and a pseudo- 
Shakespearian poetry to celebrate region- 
alism in the years just before and after 


igz0. And, in considerable detail, he 
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analyzes many of the regional plays typi- 
cal of the 1930's, when a naturalistic 
form, even if formless and inept, and an 
angry comment were the vogue. 

There is little consideration of more 
recent drama. This lack may, as Mr. 
Sper suggests, be due to the absence of 
examples, “the making of regional pieces 
has been arrested by the post-war need 
for frivolity.” Or, one suspects, Mr. 
Sper’s wholesale admiration for the ear- 
nest drama of the 1930's may limit his 
curiosity toward later developments. 

Most of the book is devoted to the 
chapters dealing with fourteen regions 
which constitute the United States and 
which, Mr. Sper believes, “tend to re- 
main relatively stable.” Each chapter is 
prefaced with a capsular history and 
geographic description of the region. 
There follows an exposition of the 
themes and subjects Mr. Sper considers 
typical of the region as revealed in indi- 
vidual plays. Several hundred plays are 
summarized in these sections of the book, 
with many receiving short notice and 
rightly so. Each chapter concludes with 
a consideration of the general dramatic 
activity in the region. 

Mr. Sper manages to find something 
distinguished or encouraging about the 
drama of all four regions. New England, 
he discovers, has Ethan Frome and De- 
sire Under the Elms. New York State 
has the teacher-playwrights A. M. Drum- 
mond, and, until his departure for Wis- 
consin, Robert E. Gard. Pennsylvania 
apparently has nothing outstanding yet. 
The Negro South has the plays of white 
authors DuBose Heyward and Paul 
Green and the literary stimulus of Ne- 
gro teachers Alain Locke and Randolph 
Edmonds. The white South Mr. Sper 
sees centered in the teaching of the late 
Frederick H. Koch and in the plays of 
Paul Green. The Appalachian Moun- 
tains are distinguished by the plays of 
Lula Vollmer and Alfred Bein. The 
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Ozark Mountains have the plays of Vir- 
gil L. Baker. The Creole and Cajun 
people of Louisiana are still largely un- 
explored in drama. The region of the 
Great Lakes has the interest in regional 
drama at the University of Wisconsin 
started by Thomas H. Dickinson and 
now carried on under Gard’s leadership. 
The plains and prairies of the Midwest 
have had the teaching of Alfred G. Ar- 
vold and of Koch before he left for Caro- 
lina, as well as the plays of Virgil Geddes 
and E. P. Conkle. The Southwest has 
other plays by Conkle, in addition to 
those by Mary Austin and Lynn Riggs. 
The Rocky Mountains have the church- 
sponsored drama of the Latter-Day 
Saints. The two regions of the Pacific 
Northwest and California have had lit- 
tle regional drama since the excesses of 
Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, and David 
Belasco. 

Much of this, of course, is familiar. 
In fact, the worth of the book lies not 
in its originality of interpretation or 
freshness of information but in its work- 
manlike survey of a large segment of 
native drama, Its most valuable feature 
is the extensive bibliography of regional 
sources and of plays designated accord- 
ing to the fourteen different regions. 

This impressive bibliography does 
more to arouse an interest in regional 
drama than does the highly charged lan- 
guage of the text itself. In particular, 
the “roots” metaphor of the title runs 
wild throughout in “seeds” and “soil” 
and many a “crop” of plays. If regional 
drama is to be the rejuvenating force 
in the American theatre that Mr. Sper 
and many others hope it will be, it very 
likely will achieve that worthy end 
through careful playwriting and search- 
ing criticism and not through Whitman- 
esque exhortation. 


Davin W. THompson, 
University of Minnesota 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


MUSICAL COMEDY IN AMERICA. 
By Cecil Smith. New York: Theatre 
Arts Press, 19!,0; pp. vii—374, 64 illus- 
trations. $5.00 


Mr. Smith has collected a tremendous 
number of facts about the musical the- 
atre and presents them in an interesting 
manner. He begins with a description 
of The Black Crook period in the 1860's 
and ends with South Pacific, dividing 
the ninety-year span into three eras. 
Almost every play with music, revue, 
and operetta that ever played in New 
York City has been included. In most 
instances, we are given the names of the 
producers, composers and stars, the the- 
atre, occasionally the production costs, 
and sometimes a typical gag or example 
of humorous dialogue from the book. 

The gradual evolution of the musical 
show from minstrel and extravaganza 
to a beautifully integrated book show 
like “Oklahoma” is made apparent. 
There is also evidence that the author 
tried to show how the contemporary so- 
cial picture was reflected in the current 
theatrical attractions. Sometimes, trends 
and developments in Continental and 
English musical theatre are discussed as 
a background for a change in taste in 
America. Short quotations from news- 
paper reviews are used to amplify the 
statistics collected for each production. 

In his foreword, Mr. Smith states that 
he endeavored to be informal rather 
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than “scholastic.” This might explain 
why there is so much back-tracking in 
the organization (a description of Okla- 
homa comes after a discussion of its imi- 
tations) , why there is very little mention 
of changing techniques in scenery, light- 
ing, and directing, and why there is not 
a single footnote or any other indication 
of what critic is being quoted. Glamor 
is the essence of a musical show but sur- 
prisingly little comes from these pages. 
The illustration of Marilyn Miller, for 
instance, shows a military uniform, a 
pair of lips, and two nostrils, while the 
description of her style and personality 
is equally meager. The title of the book 
is misleading because it implies a scope 
much larger than the Broadway area. 
Finally, it would have been helpful if 
the author had included definite critical 
standards which younger readers could 
apply to their theatre experiences. 


The most vivid writing comes in the 
last part of the book where Mr. Smith 
brings his critical mind and vivid per- 
sonal analysis to the shows that he has 
seen in person. As a unique, and fasci- 
nating collection of data covering an im- 
portant form of American theatre, the 
book is invaluable and should become a 
part of every school library. 

PauL KOZELKA, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


NEWS 


David W. Thompson, Editor 


The December News will be the last under 
the present editor, October 15 is the deadline 
for receipt of items at the University of Min- 
nesota Theatre, Minneapolis. Thereafter they 
should be sent to the new editor who will be 
announced in the December issue. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


THe INTERNATIONAL THEATRE INSTI- 
TUTE meeting in Oslo, Norway in June 
passed the following resolution: “Recog- 
nizing the importance of the work ac- 
complished by the liaison committee of 
the American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation, established to collect informa- 
tion on the development of the theatre 
in educational institutions throughout 
the world, the Information Committee 
recommends that ITI give its approval 
and assistance, and asks the AETA to 
put at the services of the ITI the results 
of its inquiry.” 

THe CaTHoLic THEATRE CONFERENCE 
held its eighth biennial national con- 
vention at Mundelein College, June 13- 
16. Featured speakers were Joseph F. 
Rice, David B. Itkin, David Sarnoff, 
Emmet Lavery, Leo Brady, Campton 
Bell, Eddie Dowling, and Winifred 
Ward. The program included sectional 
meetings on university, high school, 
community, and children’s theatre. 


Tue CENTRAL States SPEECH AssociA- 
TION met for the first time with an 
AETA regional meeting, April 20-21, in 
Milwaukee. Edwin B. Pettet, Carleton 
College, was in charge of the AETA 
program which offered five theatre sec- 
tion meetings, “High School Directing 
of Serious Drama” was presented by Isa- 
belle Bodden, Riverside High School, 
Milwaukee. Leslie Gordon Mayer, Lake 


Forest Academy, was in charge of “High 
School Directing of Comedy.” Problems 
of Play Production in the High Schools,” 
under the chairmanship of Arthur H. 
Ballet, University of Minnesota High 
School, presented in symposium: Sher- 
man Sergel, Dramatic Publishing Com- 
pany, Haydn Bodycombe, Evanston 
Township High School, and Marion 
Stuart, Champaign Senior High School. 
The “Theatre Criticism” section pre- 
sented the following papers: “Some Defi- 
nitions of Theatre’ by Lee Mitchell, 
Northwestern University; “The Acting 
of Comedy” by Barnard Hewitt, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; “Music in the Drama” 
by Ronald E. Mitchell, University of 
Wisconsin. The fifth section, on ‘The 
Liberal Arts Theatre Curriculum,” of- 
fered a symposium under the chairman- 
ship of Elizabeth Buckmaster, Rock- 
ford College, with initial statements by 
Lee Mitchell, John Leland, Barnard 
Hewitt, Wesley Swanson, Donald Buell, 
and Edwin B. Pettet. 

Tue University OF DELAware will be 
host to the twelfth annual Delaware 
Dramatic Conference on November 9. 
The local chairman will be C. R. Kase. 


Tue Joun’s Hopkins University held 
its second annual Conference on Drama 
in the Schools, May 5, for secondary 
school teachers in Baltimore. Guest 
speaker was John Gassner, and the meet- 
ings were under the direction of Frances 
Cary Bowen and N. Bryllion Fagin of 
Johns Hopkins. 

Tue Mrnnesota-Dakota REGIONAL 
THEATRE AssEMBLY will hold its second 
annual meeting at the University of 
Minnesota on October 27. The program 
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is under the direction of Mabel M. Frey, 
College of St. Catherine, Edwin B. Pet- 
tet, Carleton College, and Frank M. 
Whiting, University of Minnesota. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE met at Pennsylvania State College, 
May 9-10. Local speakers included War- 
ren S. Smith and Robert D. Reifsneider, 
and guest speakers were Richard Hoov- 
er, Mary Morris, and David Itkin. 


‘THE SOUTHEASTERN ‘THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE held its second annual meeting at 
the Barter Theatre in Virginia, April 27- 
28. Guest speaker was Robert Breen, 
Executive Secretary of ANTA. 


THE Wisconsin THEATRE Con- 
FERENCE held its sixth annual meeting 
at the University of Wisconsin, April 21- 
22, with emphasis on the topic of chil- 
dren’s theatre. Featured guests were 
Sawyer Falk, Carrie Rasmussen, Wini- 
fred Ward, Robert Reifsneider, Maurice 
Gnesin, Louise Dale Spoor, Frank Whit- 
ing, and Theodore Cloak. 


PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


THe Mummers Guitp of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati is offering a prize of 
$i00 for the winning full-length, non- 
musical play submitted before October 
15. 

THe Norton Payers of 
West Palm Beach, Florida, offer $200 for 
the most outstanding full-length manu- 
script submitted by December 15. 


SEATTLE JUNIOR PROGRAMS announces 
its ninth national play competition. 
Prizes for original plays are $200, $50, 
and $25, for adaptations are $150, $50, 
and $25. Address Seattle Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc., 1385 Dexter Bldg., Seattle 
4, Washington. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL ‘THEATRE INSTITUTE. 


As a courtesy to the International The- 
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atre Institute of UNESCO, we bring to 
the attention of our membership the fol- 
lowing valuable publications of that or- 
ganization: World Premieres, ten issues 
per year. This bulletin lists current pro- 
ductions that have been presented in all 
member-countries of ITI, giving a sum- 
mary of each play; excerpts from re- 
views; names of director, designer, lead- 
ing players; data concerning running 
time, size of cast, number of settings; 
and information as to what agency or 
individual controls the play’s rights. At 
the end of the year, an Index to the ten 
issues is published. Subscription per 
year, 3.00. World Theatre: To date, 
two issues of this profusely illustrated 
international theatre review have been 
published, It contains important arti- 
cles by well-known theatre people, many 
photographs and drawings of recent pro- 
ductions all over the world, plus spe- 
cific reports on the activities of the var- 
ious National Centers of ITI. Single 
issues, $1.00; subscription for four issues, 
$4.00. Applications for subscriptions are 
to be sent to Vinton Freedley, ANTA, 
139 West 44th Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. 

THE SOUTHERN AssociATION OF DrRa- 
MATIC AND SPEECH Arts published its 
annual SADSA Encore in April. It con- 
tains two one-act plays by students at 
Fisk University and articles by Lillian 
Voorhees, A. Florence May, Carlton 
Moss, Margaret Montgomery, and 
Thomas E, Poag. 

Tuer BuREAU FOR TEACH- 
ERS, 1776 Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounces the appointment of Dr. James 
L. Whitehead as director of the recently 
expanded College Department of the 
Bureau. Designed on a non-profit basis 
to supply the best available teachers to 
the colleges, the Department serves the 
colleges holding membership in the Bu- 
reau and approximately seventy-five ad- 
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ditional institutions whose vacancies are 
listed regularly. 

INTERNATIONAL Fitm Bureau, Inc., 6 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, an- 
nounces a series of films and a series of 
film strips designed for use in the teach- 
ing of theatre. The films, each approxi- 
mately one reel, are: Directing a Play, 
Acting Problems, Designing a Set (color), 
Building a Set, Make-up (Color), Make- 
up for Girls (color), Managing a Play. 
The filmstrips (all in color) are: De- 
signing a Set, Acting Problems, Make- 
up for Girls, Straight Make-up for Boys, 
Character Make-up for Boys, Managing 
a Show, The Stage Manager. The films, 
all 16mm., may be bought or rented. 
The film strips are for sale only. Films 
and film strips were produced at the 
Goodman School of the Theatre, Chi- 
cago. For additional information and 
preview prints apply to the Internation- 
al Film Bureau. 

Tue University oF CALIFORNIA Ex- 
TENSION, Los Angeles, through its Edu- 
cational Film Sales Department, has re- 
leased a new film about two young boys 
entitled “Bird Hunt.” The film was en- 
tered in the Edinburgh and Venice film 
festivals this past summer. 


Tue University oF DeLaware has a 
Project for the Development of Folk 
Drama in Delaware under the direction 
of C. R. Kase. Materials for folk drama 
were collected last spring with the help 
of a contest for students in Delaware 
Schools. Plays based on the material are 
to be written by next May and made 
available for production by October, 
1952. The University Dramatic Center, 
the Institute of Delaware History and 
Culture, and the Delaware Dramatic As- 
sociation are cooperating on the Project. 


Tue ScHoot FoR CREATIVE Work, 
Inc. is the new name of the expanded 
Randall School in Hartford, Conn. 
Among new additions in related arts 
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will be a community theatre company 
with a professional nucleus and a pro- 
gram of theatre for children. 


Tue University or Texas has added 
a program leading to the B.F.A. degree 
in ‘Television-Radio, including televi- 
sion courses in the Department of Dra- 
ma, activities at Radio House, and work 
in both media at commercial stations in 
Austin. 


UNiversity announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert Penn Warren as 
Professor of Playwriting in the Depart- 
ment of Drama to succeed Marc Con- 
nelly. 


EXTRACURRICULAR: To Br Or Nor To 
Br. Evelyn Konigsberg of Jamaica High 
School, New York City, writes: “In a 
long-debated, carefully considered, last 
ditch attempt to force salary rises that 
would be in some measure comparable 
to the increased cost of living, the New 
York City High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation finally voted in April 1950 to 
cease all extracurricular activities until 
an ‘across the board’ rise of at least $600 
should be granted. Confirmation of the 
Association’s decision by the faculties of 
the various high schools, and supporting 
action by teachers on the elementary and 
junior high school levels followed quick- 
ly. By May 1, 1950 the athletic program, 
student publications, plays, proms, clubs, 
musical productions, and all the activi- 
ties that have developed during the past 
twenty-five years had ceased to be. The 
effects of the stoppage upon the dramat- 
ic and allied activities in the schools 
caused consternation among pupils, par- 
ents, teachers, and administrators. Plays 
in rehearsal were cancelled; senior plays, 
class day exercises, radio workshops, dis- 
cussion groups, elaborate assembly pro- 
grams, and special programs for Parent 
Teachers Associations and for commun- 
ity celebrations were estopped, and have 
remained so. 
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“Teachers of speech, as well as others 
responsible for this type of work, are 
deeply concerned about the lack of op- 
portunity for pupils to participate in 
performance, and about the possible 
detrimental effects, not only upon the 
pupils, but upon the emerging and grow- 
ing speech programs. In schools where 
play production, public speaking, and 
radio workshops had been largely on a 
curricular basis with additional extra- 
class time for rehearsal of productions 
and programs intended for public pre- 
sentation, the class work has been con- 
tinued. But the usual and desirable cul- 
minating activities have necessarily been 
curtailed. In some few cases, ‘rehearsal 
performances’ in a far from finished state 
have been presented on the school stages 
during the regular assembly periods, As 
far as it has been possible to do so with- 
in the spirit of the stoppage, teachers 
have been holding the line with curric- 
ular classroom activities, but how long 
pupil interest can be sustained, and edu- 
cationally desirable goals achieved by 
half-way measures is a troublesome ques- 
tion. In schools where the production 
work has been entirely extracurricular, 
more than a year of pupil interest and 
educational opportunities has already 
been lost. Many pupils, parents, and 
educators wonder how long it will take 
to rebuild the program, if and when the 
teachers’ salary demands are met. 

“At the present time (July 25, 1951), 
a committee of parents, administrators, 
and city officials is working on a com- 
promise solution, intended to offer the 
teachers a scaled salary increase on the 
assumption that teachers will return to 
extracurricular activities. Even if the 
committee succeeds in finding funds for 
the compromise salary increases, it re- 
mains to be seen whether or not the 
teachers will accept the compromise as 
adequate for a resumption of extracuc- 
ricular work. 
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“Athough the cessation of voluntary 
teacher participation in extracurricular 
activities came as a result of the faiiure 
of the city to provide salary increases, 
the basic issue is really not one of sal- 
ary increase. Fundamentally it is the 
question of whether or not activities 
that are educationally valid and valu- 
able and desired by pupils and parents 
should be conducted on an extracurricu- 
lar basis. For more than ten years, the 
New York City Speech Association has 
been campaigning for a lessening of the 
teaching load and a compensating time 
allowance for teachers engaged in those 
activities which must necessarily be car- 
ried on after class hours. The Associa- 
tion’s contention is that assembly and 
commencement programs, radio and 
stage productions, and public speaking 
and discussion forums are essential parts 
of a modern life curriculum, and that 
provision should be made for them with- 
in the teacher’s regular working hours. 

“That aspect of the problem is not of 
local interest only. Perhaps it is time for 
teachers and parents over the country to 
unite in getting the ‘experience curricu- 
lum’ out of the textbooks and teacher 
training institutions and into the schools. 
In the long run, the public will have to 
decide which educational experiences it 
wants for its children, and how to pay 
for them. For the recognition of all the 
educational activities and experiences 
provided by the school as curricular will 
mean more teachers and more salaries, 
and the public must pay for what it con- 
siders worth while.” 

Hicu ScuHoot Directors. Boyd Lin- 
dop, South Gate High School, Cali- 
fornia, has received many compliments 
on the “Director’s Notes” recently added 
to each of his play programs. He asks, 
“Are enough of us using our programs 
to advance public relations?” He sus- 
pects the answer is “no” as evidenced by 
the many high school play programs he 
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examined in gathering news of produc- 
tions to send to this editor. 

Reapers THEATRE. Eugene R. Wood 
of Ithaca College writes: “In 1949 Itha- 
ca College inaugurated its Readers ‘The- 
atre with a performance of Euripides’ 
THe TROJAN WOMEN as a part of inter- 
national theatre month. Encouraged by 
the success of this first venture, the pro- 
ject has been expanded by the Advanced 
Acting class to include four productions: 
Aeschylus’ AGAMEMNON and Sophocles’ 
Oepipus, ANTIGONE, and ELECTRA, pro- 
duced under the direction of Eugene R. 
Wood and Fay Yeager. The public re- 
sponse has been excellent, and perform- 
ances have been given at Keuka College 
and Cortland State Teachers College. 

“The plays are presented without 
scenery, with the only costuming formal 
evening attire; but each play is thor- 
oughly rehearsed so that the essential 
meaning of the play and the delinea- 
tion of character develop consistently 
and dramatically to a forceful climax. 
In most cases essential stage business and 
simple stage movement are used so that 
the interpretations will not become stat- 
ic, but the chief emphasis is on the 
force of the spoken word. Our exper- 
ience proves that Readers Theatre is in- 
valuable as a means of presenting great 
plays to the public without undergoing 
the rigors of scene building and memor- 
ization.” 


PERSONAL NOTES 

Lucy Barton of the University of ‘Tex- 
as was visiting professor of costume at 
the University of Michigan last summer. 

Edward C. Cole, Yale University, gave 
a radio address in New Haven during 
July in which he discussed the substan- 
tial grants made by foundations to aid 
the development of educational televi- 
sion. 

Jean E. Donahey reports that her stu- 
dents at Brownsville (Penn.) Senior 
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High School were pictured in the illus- 
trations for the Rufus Jarman article, 
“The Heck with Broadway,” Saturday 
Evening Post, April 28, 1951. 

John Henderson of Gaskill Junior 
High School, Niagara Falls, N. Y., had 
two of his full-length original plays lo- 
cally produced at the same time last 
spring: No More Homework by the 
junior high school and A Sounp oF 
CrumPEts by an amateur group. 

Sidney Kessler, formerly at Los Ange- 
les State College, has been teaching at 
Los Angeles Valley Junior College dur- 
ing the past year and working on his 
doctorate at the University of Southern 
California. 

James Moll, University of Texas, was 
named chairman of the Department of 
Drama last April. He replaced Loren 
Winship who was recalled to active duty 
with the Air Force. Mouzon Law of the 
same Department is serving as Manag- 
ing Editor of ETJ for the remainder of 
Mr. Winship’s term. 

B. Iden Payne again went from the 
University of Texas to San Diego State 
College last summer to serve as guest di- 
rector of Shakesperean productions. 

Winifred Ward, founder of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre of Evanston, was a guest 
director at San Jose State College during 
the past summer. 


AT THE THEATRES 

ALABAMA 

Talladega College. Our Town, May. 
James O. Hopson, director. 
ARIZONA 

Flagstaff, Arizona State College. Wincs 
oveR Evuropr, Apr. Ralph J. Holly, di- 
rector. THe Mepium and My Heart's 
IN THE HicHLANps (for Music-Drama- 
Art Festival) , May. 
CALIFORNIA 

Downey High School. LAVENDER AND 
Lace, May. Daryl Waldron, direc- 
tor. 
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Gardena High School. Seven Sisters, 
May. Elsie Todd, director. 

Hollywood, Geller Theatre Workshop. 
Boy Meets Girt, HEAVENLY Express, 
TWELFTH NIGHT, Excursion, Ipiot’s De- 
LIGHT, THE Traitor, Apr.-July. 


Huntington Park High School. Our 
Miss Brooks, Mar. (and for exchange 
assembly with South Gate High School) . 
Betty Wedekind, director. 


Long Beach High School. Our Hearts 
WERE YOUNG AND Gay, Mar. Lillian 
Breed, director. 

Los Angeles, University of California. 
For Festival of Arts, May: Exhibition of 
Theatre Arts, Scenes from Opera direct- 
ed by Jan Popper, Film Program, and 
DARK OF THE Moon. 


East Los Angeles Junior College. 
LaurA, Mar. THe Grass MENAGERIE, 
Apr. J. Edward Bietry, director. 


Pasadena Playhouse. 17th Annual 
Midsummer Drama Festival: Plays of 
George M. Cohan. 

San Diego State College and San Di- 
ego Community Theatre. grd Annual 
Shakespeare Festival, July-Aug. 


San Jose State College. THe THree 
Sisters, Apr. NoAH, May Summer: JEN- 
NY Kissep Mr, Tue Man, THe Curious 
SAVAGE, ACCIDENTALLY YOURS. 

South Gate High School. Moruer 1s 
A FRESHMAN, Apr. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
StepT Here, May. Boyd Lindop, direc- 
tor. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Yale University. “THE 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN Apr. 
Constance Welch, director. A FRENCH 
AFFAIR (student musical), Apr. 


DELAWARE 


Newark, University of Delaware. Fin- 
IAN’s Rarinsow, May. Thomas B. Pegg, 
director, 
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ILLINOIS 

Maywood, Proviso ‘Township High 
School. THe MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER, 
Mar. Elizabeth Little, director. 

Urbana, University of Illinois. THE 
Miser, July. New adaptation by Bar- 
nard Hewitt, director. ‘THE LAND OF THE 
Dracon, Aug. Margaret Ellen Clifford, 
director. SHE Stoops To Conquer, Aug. 
Ned Donahoe, director. Joseph W. Scott, 
technical director. Genevieve Richard- 
son, costumiere. 


Iowa 

Cedar Rapids, Roosevelt High School. 
SHE Stoops TO Conquer, May. Roberta 
D. Sheets, director. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University. 
Children’s Educational Theatre: THE 
Moor’s Lecacy (premiere) by Frances 
Cary Bowen, Mar. Tue INnpIAN Captive, 
May. Att BABA AND THE Forty THIEVES, 
Aug. Frances Cary Bowen, director. 
Janet Feinblatt, technical director. The 
Playshop: THe Famiry Reunion, Apr. 
THe MAN WuHo CAME TO Dinner, May. 
No Exit, June. Lapy 
Fan, July. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Fall River, Durfee High School. Four 
original one-acts, Nov., 1950. LITTLE 
Women, Dec. THe GiAss MENAGERIE 
and Tue Perrect Trisute, Feb. Over- 
TONES and FAME AND THE Poet, Mar. 
Barbara Wellington, director. 

Medford, Tufts College. You NEvER 
Can Tet, Apr. Ruth Elder, director. 


MICHIGAN 

The Ann Arbor Drama Season, May- 
June: Captain Brasspounp’s COonver- 
SION, RinG AROUND THE Moon, THE 
CockTAIL Party, Mary Rose, THe Roy- 
AL FamiLy, Valentine Windt, director. 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
RoMEO AND JuLIET, Mar. Summer: 
GREEN Grow THE Litacs, AN ENEMY OF 
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THE Propte, The Young Ireland The- 
atre Company, THe ENCHANTED, THE 
STREETS OF New York. Claribel Baird, 
Hugh Z. Norton, and Valentine Windt, 
directors. George Crepeau, designer. 
Lucy Barton, costumiere. 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
Tue Rivas, May. Robert Moulton, di- 
rector. Orpipus Rex by Stravinsky and 
Cocteau, May. James Aliferis, musical 
director, David W. Thompson, stage 
director. James R. Thompson, designer. 
Nicut, June. Kenneth L, Gra- 
ham, director, THe Merpium and THe 
TELEPHONE, July. James Aliferis, musi- 
cal director. Frank M. Whiting and 
Richard D. Spear, stage directors. A 
MipsuMMeR Nicut’s Dream (with the 
High School Workshop), July. Frank 
M. Whiting, director. Morton Walker, 
technical director. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Scooba, East Mississippi Junior Col- 
lege. Tne Miser, May. B, J. Mathis, 
director. 
MISSOURI 

Webster Groves High School. CAMEL 
WITH THE WRINKLED Knees, Feb. THE 
YOUNG AND Farr, Mar. Papa 1s ALL, May. 
Roberta Seibert, director. 
New Mexico 

Albuquerque High School. THe 
KADO, Mar. Virginia McManus, director. 
Three one-act plays, Apr. Stan Rarick, 
director, 


New YorRK 

Bronx, Fordham University. Cupip 1N 
THE C.oister, Apr. Edgar L. Kloten, 
director. William Riva, designer. 

Hempstead, Hofstra College. HENRY 
IV, Part I, May. Bernard Beckerman, 
director. 

Ithaca, Cornell University. Barrett H. 
Clark lecture, Apr. THe Witp Duck, 
Apr. H. D. Albright, director. James 
Gousseff, technical director 
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OHIO 

Columbus, Ohio State University. THE 
Wi1tp Duck, Feb. Charles J. McGaw, di- 
rector. Eugene Q. Hoak, designer. THE 
Five LitrLe Peppers and THe Wonper- 
ruL Cure, Mar. THe Piay’s THE THING, 
Apr. Everett M. Schreck, director. 
OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa Little Theatre. THE Sitver 
WHisTLeE, Jan. Goopsyr, My Fancy, Feb. 
You Never Can TELL, Apr. THe TRat- 
Tor, May. Theodore Viehman, director, 
OREGON 

Portland, Vanport College. THe BLur 
RipcE, written and directed by John L. 
Robson, May. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. RHoNppA Rounpasout by Jack 
Jones, Apr. Basil Langton, director. THE 
MARRIAGE OF Figaro (Acts I, II) and 
Tue TreLepHonr, Apr. Frederick Dor- 
ian, musical director. Lawrence Carra, 
stage director. WE ARRIVE AS STRANGERS 
(premiere) by Eugene Feist, May. Sid- 
ney Spayde, director. BEGGAR ON 
HorsesBack, July. THe Inva- 
Lip, July. 
VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville, University of Virginia. 
SUMMER AND SMOKE, May. E. Roger 
Boyle, director. 

Fredericksburg, Mary Washington 
College. THe Heiress, May. John W. 
Warfield, director. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
Penthouse Theatre: Lire WitH Moruer, 
Mar. Sprinc Acain, May. THE WoMEN 
HAVE THEIR Way, June. THe Curious 
SavacGE, July. Showboat Theatre: PEER 
Gynt, Apr. Bon Voyacr, May. THE 
STING IN THE Tait, June, THe DAMAsk 
CHEEK, Aug. 
WISCONSIN 

Kenosha Little Theatre. Goopspyr, My 
Fancy, May. Maxine Anglin, director. 


Teachable introductory texts on the drama... 


A BOOK OF DRAMAS 


By BRUCE CARPENTER, New York University 


Fifteen of the great masterpieces of drama are presented in this basic 
book, arranged chronologically. Represented are many of the great 
dramatic writers of all time. . . 


¢ Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Racine, Synge, Moliére, Congreve, 
Wilde, Maeterlinck, Ibsen, Tchekhoff, S$. N. Behrman, George S. 
Kaufman and Marc Connelly, Edmond Rostand, and Eugene O'Neill. 


Published 1949, 960 pages, 514’”’x8” 


* 


PATTERNS IN MODERN DRAMA 


By LODWICK HARTLEY and ARTHUR I. LADU, 
North Carolina State College 


A systematic introduction to drama, illustrating various patterns of 
modern dramatic techniques, moods and ideas. Included are seven 
plays which deal with current and universal problems: An Enemy of 
the People, Uncle Vanya, The Pigeon, The Emperor Jones, Craig’s 
Wife, The Male Animal, and The Little Foxes. 


Published 1948, 640 pages, 514’’x8” 


Send for your copies today! 


UP! 


GOING 
DUES 


Regular membership dues for AETA will be $4.50 beginning Jan- 
uary, 1952. You may renew at the old price of $3.50 until December 
31, 1951. Sustaining and Organizational dues will be increased to 
$12.50; renewals prior to 1952 at the old $10.00 rate. 


New Memsers—Don’t overlook the Special Membership months— 
September, 1951, to December, 1952. 
The Special Period Membership is provided so that teachers may join the Asso- 


ciation at the beginning of the school year in the autumn, and thereafter fit into 
the calendar year regular membership period of A.E.T.A. 


The Special Period Membership offers: 
% Membership for 1952 with all regular services 
% A copy of this October, 1951, issue of the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 
% A copy of the December, 1951, issue of the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 
% A copy of the A.E.T.A. Directory of Members, 1951 


SUSTAINING AND ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


% Membership for 1952 with all regular services 
% Convention fee paid by A.E.T.A. 
% Listing in A.E.T.A. publications several times a year. 


Make checks payable to 


American Educational Theatre Association 
Executive Office: Speech and Drama Dept., Stanford University, Calif. 


Group STUDENT MEMBERSHIP ........ Ot 3.00 [] 
(Names and addresses inclosed herewith) .................... Bivens 
SUSTAINING OR ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 10.00 


All memberships expire on December 31 
$3.75 of these dues for 1951 subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


(This form good until December 31, 1951.) 


Business Mailing Address: 
- 
ii 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


Sponsored By 


JOSEPH ANTHONY NORRIS HOUGHTON 

FANNY BRADSHAW MARY HUNTER 

PROF. HERSHEL BRICKER EDITH J. R. ISAACS 

MARY CATTELL PROF. MARGUERITE E. JONES 
PETER COOKSON DR. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
GEORGE CUKOR PROF. KENNETH MACGOWAN 
CLARENCE DERWENT MR. AND MRS. ROSWELL MILLER III 
PROF. WM. B. DINSMOOR PROF. DONALD OENSLAGER 
MILDRED DUNNOCK JOHN O’SHAUGNESSEY 
PROF. HALLIE FLANAGAN WILLIAM PRINCE 

HORTON FOOTE ELMER RICE 

GEORGE FREEDLEY CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 
ROSAMOND GILDER BEATRICE STRAIGHT 

PAUL GREEN PROF. HAZEL STRAYER 
ELIZABETH R. HAPGOOD BORIS TUMARIN 


“Working with you has, among countless other benefits, sharpened my 
creative faculties. I am speaking as a teacher and director, when I say 
that I would not have been able to do for my students and for my 
department what I have been able to do, were it not for my work with 
you.”—Hazel Strayer, Associate Professor of Speech and Director of 
the College Theatre, Iowa State Teachers College. 


FALL TERM Starts SEPTEMBER 24th 
For Students, Actors and Teachers 


For Information: Mrs. MIRIAM COPSTEIN, Gen. Mgr. 
27 West 67 Street, New York 23, N. Y. TRafalger 7-5834 


PRODUCING 
THEATRICAL 
MAKE-UP All phases of production are covered in 


this new series of seven 16mm _ sound 

films. Produced at the Goodman School 
i § 0 U R § P E C IAL I T Y of Drama, Art Institute, Chicago. An 
adaptation by Louise Dale Spoor of Mark 
MAX FACTOR Twain’s Tom Sawyer serves as an illu- 


strative example:— 


STEIN'S DIRECTING A PLAY BUILDING A SET 
MEHRON ACTING PROBLEMS MAKE-UP FOR BOYS* 
SWICK DESIGNING A SET* MAKE-UP FOR GIRLS* 
ZAUDER *In color MANAGING A PLAY 
FLUORESCENT Each film approx. 1 reel. Sale $100 (color); $50 
(b&w). Package price $475 (all seven—3 color, 4 
“Only Theatrical Make-up b&w). Rental $5.00 (color); $2.50 (b&w). 


Mail Order Firm in the U. S.” 


Send for free 24-page 
Catalog NOW. 


Order these films today. 
Additional information 
and preview prints 
(16mm films only) 
are available. 
Mention name of your 
school and your position. 


Paramount Cosmetics 


& Theatrical Make-up International Film Bureau, Inc. 
131 West 23 St. oom § 6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 


= 
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HISTORIC COSTUME PLATES 


for a beginning course in Stage Costuming 


Sixty-two costume sketches for major periods. Students can annotate 
and color from instructor’s lectures. 

Twenty-seven pages, 81% by 11 inches. Convenient pad form for class- 
room use. Punched for notebook insertion. 

Also available in film strip form for classroom projection. 


For sample set and data on quantity prices, send $1.50 to 
IDA MAE GOE °* N. U. SPEECH BLDG. * EVANSTON, ILL. 


BOOK FAIRS, INC. 


SUPPLIES 
ALL THEATRE BOOKS 


Short and Long Plays 
and 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
PLAYS 
Exhibits of Theatre Books 
available for school buying 
Liberal discounts 


Write for information to 


BOOK FAIRS, INC. 


503 Franklin Street 
Michigan City Indiana 
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THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


64 FAMOUS 
Non-Fading COLORS 
Large Size 20” x 24” 


R 

0 
ROSCO 

C 

0 


Flameproofing Compound 
Lamp Coloring 


Rosco Laboratories 


366 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


| 

| | 


TPs}. THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


Everything fo the 


Ty 


Q 
4 
4 
WRITE POR CATALOGUE 


1830 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY LONGACRE 5.7039 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


AVAILABLE FOR 1951-1952 
FINE PROGRAMS OF 


BALLET 
MUSIC 
DRAMA 
PUPPETS 
and 
NOVELTIES 


RESERVE YOUR DATES 
Give Names of Incoming 
Program Chairmen 


Frances Schram, Director 
Room 402, Times Building 
New York 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


Acting Radio 
Directing 
Costume and 


Scene Design 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B.F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information 

LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. E, Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


| 
— 
BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


ON TOUR 1951-52 NEARLY ONE MILLION 
COSTUMES AT YOUR 


CANADA’S DISPOSAL AT 
OUTSTANDING 


— TROUPE WE STERN 
YORK COSTUME COMPANY 


PUPPET THEATRE WORLD'S 


rollicking sont drama LARGEST 
DRAGON HO! COSTUMERS 
e 
John Conway, Director 5335 Melrose Avenue 
32 Elgin Avenue Hollywood 38, California 
“Ask the Director Who 


Works with Us” 


SCENERY DESIGN FOR 
THE AMATEUR STAGE 


From the Reviews .. . 


“At long last the book for which many 
teachers of stage craft have felt a pressing 
need has been written The authors have de- 
veloped a book which will be of great help 
to students and teachers of theatre crafts. 
They have synthesized a body of material 
aimed directly at the problem of designing 
the set. The book marches directly toward 
its objective in an intelligent and thoroughly 
intelligible manner . . . it is well done, prac- 
tical, and will prove of great value to the 
field of non-professional theatre.” John P. 
Leland in Central States Speech Journal. 


Published in 1950—$3.75 
THE MACMILLAN CO. @ NEW YORK: 


by 


WILLARD 
FRIEDERICH 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


Playwriting ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 
BOYD SMITH 
Directing FRANK McMULLAN 
LEO LAVANDERO 
Speech, Acting CONSTANCE WELCH 
Scene Design DONALD OENSLAGER 
Costume Design FRANK BEVAN 
Lighting STANLEY McCANDLESS 
Technical Production OREN PARKER 
Management, Television EDWARD C. COLE 
Theatre History ALOIS NAGLER 
Research, Theatre Engineering GEORGE IZENOUR 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Vii 
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The first complete story 
of the most important 
theatrical development 


in years 


Theatre 


IN THE 


Round 


By MARGO JONES 


Director of Dallas’ Theatre 51 


A Lively history and a practical hand- 
book of procedure for every amateur 
and professional theatre devotee. Using 
her enormous knowledge of the Broad- 
way theatre, and her specific experience 
with her famous theatre-in-the-round in 
Dallas, Margo Jones tells how to organize 
an arena theatre, how to make it work 
and precisely how to make it successful. 
Included are the step-by-step histories— 
problems, costs, castings, etc.—of the 29 
plays produced in THEATRE 51. 


“A beguiling combination of the ro- 
mantic and the practical . . . a valuable 
combination in the rugged business of 
theatrical organization.”—Dallas Times 


Illustrated with photos. $3.00 


At all bookstores RINEHART & CO. 
New York 16 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of more than 18,- 
000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Touring Theatre of classic plays 

% Children’s Theatre Productions 

% Marionette productions and radio 
programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Ted Bell, Geraldine Siks, 
Aurora Valentinetti, Warren Louns- 
bury, Agnes Haaga 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 


Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


Three A.E.T.A. Publications 
Constantly in Demand 
A Suggested Outline for 
a Course of Study in 
Dramatic Arts in the 
Secondary School 
$1.00 a copy 


Speech Monographs, 
November, 1949. 
“A Bibliography on 
Theatre and Drama 
in American Colleges 
and Universities, 1937- 


1947 
$2.00 a copy 
The Educational Thea- 
tre in Adult Education, 
Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Service, National 
Education Association 
$1.00 a copy 
A Selected Bibliography 
and Critical Comment 
on the Art, Theory, and 
Technique of Acting 
$1.00 a copy 
These publications can be purchased 
from the Executive Office: 


Speech and Drama Department, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


Vili 


$$ 


New Dramatics 
Publications Magazine 


Four Series of Articles which appeared in 
DRAMATICS Magazine (1950-51) 


THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN 
by WILLARD J. FRIEDERICH, Head, Drama Department, 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 


Contents: Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets and 
Curtains, False Proscenium and Screen Sets, Prisms and Minimum 
Sets, Permanent and Multiple Sets. 


TELEVISION: TECHNIQUES AND APPRECIATION 
by SI MILLS, Radio Department Editor of DRAMATICS 


Contents: Brief Technical Details, The Television Picture, Settings 
for Television, Programs, Writing for Television, Television and Edu- 
cation, Television: Past, Present and Future. 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRES 


by JOEL E. RUBIN, Director of Lighting and Sound, 
Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Contents: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting Lay- 
out, Lighting Control, Basal Illumination of Interiors, Basal Illumina- 
tion of Exteriors, Mood Function of Light. 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 5) 
Edited by EARL W. BLANK, Head, Drama Department, 
Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


Contents: Staging Never Been Kissed, Berkeley Square, The Traitor, 
Knickerbocker Holiday, Mother Is a Freshman, She Stoops to Conquer, 
Ladies and Hussars. 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 
Discounts on Quantities 


NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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Theatre Arts Books 


MUSICAL COMEDY IN AMERICA by Cecil Smith $5.00 
THEATRE ARTS ANTHOLOGY 

edited by Rosamond Gilder and others $5.00 
AN ACTOR PREPARES by Constantin Stanislavski $3.00 
BUILDING A CHARACTER by Stanislavski $3.50 
MY LIFE IN ART by Stanislavski $3.75 
ACTING: THE FIRST SIX LESSONS 

by Richard Boleslavsky $2.00 
THE CRAFT OF COMEDY 

by Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard $2.00 
STAGES OF THE WORLD (Theatre Arts Prints) $4.75 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 

by Stanley McCandless $2.50 
BROADWAY SCRAPBOOK by Brooks Atkinson $3.50 
THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE 

by Edith J. R. Isaacs $4.00 
BLUEPRINT FOR SUMMER THEATRE 

by Beckhard & Effrat $1.50 

1951 BLUEPRINT SUPPLEMENT $1.50 

ELLEN TERRY & BERNARD SHAW: 

A Correspondence $5.00 
REHEARSAL COPIES OF BERNARD SHAW’S PLAYS 

by F. G. Lowenstein $1.75 
National Theatre Conference Books: 
A GUIDE TO THEATRE READING Paper $1.50 

by Paul Myers & Roy Stallings Cloth $2.50 
ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD A THEATRE? 

by George Freedley & Paul Baker Pamphlet $ .50 
ORGANIZING A COMMUNITY THEATRE Paper $1.00 

edited by Samuel Selden Cloth $1.50 

Theatre Arts Books 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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Theatre Arts Books 


Fall Publications, 1951 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 1948-1950, a photographic rec- 
ord with essays by Ivor Brown and Anthony Quayle. 


The three years in which the Memorial Theatre at Stratford came into 
its own, with top productions directed by Tyrone Guthrie, Anthony 
Quayle and John Gielgud, are recorded in almost 170 magnificent 
photographs by Angus McBean, chief theatrical photographer of Eng- 
land. In addition to the essays on Stratford from without and within 
by Messrs. Brown and Quayle, casts and production details are given. 


814x10% inches August 15 $4.50 


THE SEAGULL PRODUCED BY STANISLAVSKI, a new translation of 
Chekhov's play by David Magarshack together with Stanislavski’s 
painstaking production notes, sketches and floor plans on opposite 
pages and a long essay by Professor S. D. Balukhaty tracing the success- 
ful Moscow Art Theatre production (after the play had failed in Peters- 
burg and showing how Stanislavski’s treatment of it started Chekhov on 
the way as a dramatist.) The production score is of vital interest to all 
students of Stanislavski’s methods and of direction in the theatre. 


554x83% inches October 1 $5.00 


DIRECTED DRAMA by David C. Pethybridge 
A remarkable account of how to develop a vital acting program in a 
secondary school by getting the boys and girls to write plays themselves, 
under subtle guidance. With three short examples, two based on 
Bible stories, and sketches on how properties and costumes are made. 


434x73% inches October 1 $2.00 


FIVE TRAGEDIES OF SEX by Frank Wedekind in a new translation by 
Stephen Spender and Frances Fawcett, with an introduction by Lion 
Feuchtwanger. Although one of the important dramatists of our cen- 
tury, Wedekind has never been popular in the English-speaking world 
partially because of the earlier translations. Included in this volume 
will be the famous plays of sexual tension: Spring’s Awakening, Earth 
Spirit, The Box of Pandora, Death and Devi! and Castle Wetterstein. 


554x836 inches November $5.50 


Theatre Arts Books 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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Plays and Readings 


THREE ACT PLAYS 
ONE ACT PLAYS 
*k 
CHILDREN’S PLAYS 
PAGEANTS 
* 
HUMOROUS READINGS 


DRAMATIC READINGS 


ORATIONS 
*k * 
PIANOLOGUES 


ACTION SONGS 
xk 
MINISTREL MATERIAL 
STUNTS AND NOVELTIES 


Send for free catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove, Des Moines 11, Ia. 


Ithaca College 


School of Fine Arts 


MUSIC | 
DRAMATIC ART 
RADIO SPEECH 


Professional and Academic 
training leading to 
BFA, MFA, BS, MS degrees 
Graduates may be certified to Teach 


J. K. Envert, Dean 


Ithaca College Ithaca, N. Y. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 


Edueational Theatre Journal 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre Association 


Distributed to a membership of over 2000 teachers of theatre 
in the 48 states, territories, Canada, and Europe. 


Rates: Full page, $30.00; cover page, $40.00; half page, $18.00; 
quarter page, $10.00. 
Discounts to agencies and for annual contracts and cash payments. 


A highly effective advertising medium for: 


Play Publishers 
Textbook Publishers 


Scenery and Equipment manufacturers and distributors. 
Professional schools and summer theatre schools. 


Children’s theatre specialists. 


University and College departments of theatre and speech 


For complete information, address 


MOUZON LAW, Managing Editor 
Department of Drama, University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Working Wonders with 
Words practical cuine To efective speAKinG 


By WILFRED WOMERSLEY, L.T.C.L. 


eye succeed in the theatre one must have a sure and easy mastery of language. 
This new and extremely helpful guide shows, step by step, how to improve 
every phase of speaking—from the physical production of speech (the use of the 
lungs, diaphragm, larynx, etc.) to vocabulary, use of language, memory, and ability 
to speak on stage and over the radio. Useful for drama coaches and students alike. 

$3.50 


The Magic Curtain 


By LAWRENCE LANGNER 


Ris G up the curtain, the magic curtain, on the life and times of one of the most 
fabulous theatrical personages of our generation—Lawrence Langner, founder 
of The Theatre Guild. This is his informative and revealing autobiography, giving 
an intimate glimpse into life in the theatre and packed with backstage stories about 
O’Neill, Saroyan, Shaw, Molnar, the Lunts, Helen Hayes, and many, many others. 


A Story Press Book. Illustrated, $6.60 
Dramatized Ballads $2.50 Curtain Calls for Mozart 
One Act Trips Abroad $2.75 Curtain Calls for Schubert 
The Saucy Sailor $2.75 
and Other Dramatized Ballads Haydn and Bach 
By By OPAL WHEELER and 


ALICE WHITE 


Dramatizations of folk tales that are a 
splendid means of teaching apprecia- Musical plays based on biographies of 
tion of music, rhythmic movement and the composers with simple selections 
dramatic characterization. from their music. Each $3.00 


SYBIL DEUCHER 


Fun with Folk Tales 


By GERTRUDE LARNED SLOANE 
Six short plays in verse with music and song for children under thirteen. $2.75 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. ¢ 300 Fourth Ave. © New York 10,N.Y. 
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THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


presents 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE MANUAL 


A GUIDE FOR THE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 
OF A COMMUNITY CHILDREN’S THEATRE 

| 

compiled by 


SEATTLE JUNIOR PROGRAMS, Inc. 


This is a very practical booklet, which answers a long-felt need in 
the Children’s Theatre field. It offers detailed advice on how to create 
and maintain a Children’s Theatre organization for your community, 
compiled by one of the most distinguished Children’s Theatres in Amer- 
ica, from its wide background of experience. Illustrated. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


1. Definition and Reason for 6. Suggestions for Use of 
Theatre for Children Correlated Educational 
2. Organizational Procedures for Material 
Setting up a Children’s Theatre 7, Financing, Budgeting, and Tax 
3. Membership—Classes of Information 
Membership 8. Suggestions for Ticket-Selling 


4. Program—Sources and Choice : 
of Productions 9. The Theatre and the Audience 


5. Public Relations, Promotion, —Audience Behavior 
and Publicity 10. Kelated Interests 


Appendix I. By Laws of Seattle Junior Programs, Inc. 
Appendix II. Rules for Chaperones 


Appendix III. List of Publishing Houses and Organizations 
that Offer Children’s Theatre Material 


per copy 


This book is available from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


Send for our free illustrated catalogue 
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ZETA PHI ETA 


NATIONAL 
PROFESSIONAL 
SPEECH ARTS 
FRATERNITY 


FOR WOMEN 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre 
July and August 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


CHARLOTTE PERRY, 
Director 


HARRIETTE ANN GRAY, 
Contemporary Dance 


Drama, Ballet, Stage Production, 
Art, Music, Fencing 


Professional, Apprentice and 
Children’s Theatre Units 


PORTIA E. MANSFIELD 
135 Corona Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
Telephone: Pelham 8-0025 


The Department of Drama 
College of Fine Arts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


* 


V Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in nine major fields: 
History and Criticism, Direct- 
ing, Playwriting, Costuming, 
Acting, Dance, Drama Educa- 
tion, Technical Production, and 
Television. 


V Ten major productions an- 
nually in the Department’s 
four theatres. 


V Three drama degrees: Master 
of Fine Arts, Bachelor Fine 
Arts, Bachelor of Science in 
Drama. 


V An_ outstanding faculty in- 
cluding: B. Iden Payne, E. P. 
Conkle, Lucy Barton, Byrle 
Cass, Shirlee Dodge, Francis 
Hodge, A. E. Johnson, Joseph 
E. Johnston, Mouzon Law, 
Ralph McCormic, James Moll, 
Robert Norris, Thomas Rish- 
worth, and Loren Winship. 


V V Write to B. Ip—EN Payne, Chair- 


man, Department of Drama, 
University of Texas, Austin 
12, Texas for further informa- 
tion. 


THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


SUMMER 1951 


Biography by S. N. Behrman, with Lois Moran, directed by F. Cowles 
Strickland 


Madwoman of Chaillot by Jean Giradoux, with Aline MacMahon, directed 
by F. Cowles Strickland 


AUTUMN 1951 


The House of Bernarda Alba by Federico Garcia Lorca, with Marian Steb- 
bins, directed by Marian Stebbins 


The Merchant of Venice by William Shakespeare, directed by A. Nicholas 
Vardac 


The following have participated in Stanford Players productions [as senior 
artists-in-residence | : 
Jessica Tandy, Lee Simonson, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, Mar- 
garet Wycherly, Whitford Kane, Akim Tamiroff, Milton Parsons, 
Hume Cronyn, Richard Hale, Linda Watkins, Mary Morris, Feodor 
Chaliapin, Aline MacMahon, Lois Moran 


[as junior artists-in-residence ] : 
Beatrice Manly, William Vorenberg, Lawrence Tolan, Ted Marcuse, 
Harold Niven, Robin Humphrey, James Thompson, John McLiam, 
Harry Cummins, Williard Schurz, Frances Waller, Richard Hawkins, 
Kermit Shafer, Jeck Neeson, Walt Witcover, James Stearns, Charles 
Lamb, Marvin Chomsky, Walter Kenneth Waters, Jr., Nancy Langston, 
George Houle, John Brebner, Edmund Chavez. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 


Dramatic Literature and Design 
LSS 
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An Introduction to Drama... . 


THE BOOK OF THE PLAY 


By HAROLD R. WALLEY 
Ohio State University 


699 pages Illustrated $4.25 


A comprehensive analytical introduction to dramatic art and 
its enduring achievements, designed for the beginner and present- 
ed from the point of view of the audience. 

Compactly and systematically this volume provides and inte- 
grates the material essential to an understanding of what drama is, 
what it is trying to do, how it goes about doing it, and why it does 
so. 

Annotated texts of twelve distinctive dramatic masterpieces— 
from Orpipus to DEsIRE UNDER THE ELMs—are accompanied by 
concise discussions of dramatic principles and practices, theatrical 
conditions, and cultural backgrounds. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue New York 17 


AUTHENTIC WHITTIER COLLEGE 


PERIOD COSTUMES DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
To Rent 


A.B. and M.A. Degrees 
ae Teacher Credential Certification 
* Laboratory Theatre | 
On your theatre programs from : : 
coast to coast since 1852 * Public Productions 


Over 50,000 costumes to * Full Drama Curriculum 
select from 


Send lists for estimates A theatre arts program 
designed for education 


VAN HORN & SON, Inc. 


811-13-15 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Rollin W. Van Horn, Pres. 


For details write: © 
DeListe CraAwrorp, Director 
Whittier College Theatre 
Whittier, California 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


Three active theatres: ‘The Northwestern University Theatre; 
The University Workshop Theatre; ‘The Children’s The- 
atre of Evanston 


Only twelve miles from the heart of Chicago, with profes- 
sional theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, art exhibits, and 
three major radio-television studios within easy reach of 
students 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in Theatre 


Outstanding curriculum includes courses in acting, directing, 
lighting, design, playwriting, children’s theatre, theatre 
history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, theatre 
planning, and theatre management. Available in the School 
of Speech is an unusually wide range of course work in 
Speech, Radio and Television, Interpretation, and Speech 
Education 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters 


For information address JAMes H. McBurney, Dean, 
School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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A NEW COMEDY HiITI 


8 women, 4 men, 1 set. 
Dramatized from 

F. Hugh Herbert’s book, 

by Christopher Sergel. 


CORLISS ARCHER, 
the delightful young heroine created by F. Hugh Herbert, 
has appeared on Broadway, in motion pictures, and is heard 
on an outstanding radio program. It’s with genuine pride 
that we present this new play, and invite you to MEET COR- 
LISS ARCHER. 


This is one of the most enchanting comedies we've offered 
in almost seventy years of play publishing. The play brings 
with it an auditorium-filling national reputation, exciting 
and interest-holding roles for your cast, a single setting as 
simple or elaborate as you care to make it, and a thoroughly 
enjoyable evening for your audience. The fun is often uproar- 
ious, though at times the situation is almost serious and quite 
moving. There is no play we recommend more highly than 
this wholesome, worthwhile comedy. 


Royalty, $35.00 Price per copy, 85c. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY RECEIVED 
YOUR COPY OF THE FREE NEW CATALOG 
DESCRIBING THIS AND OTHER OUTSTANDING 
NEW PLAYS, WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVENUE e _ CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


J | | 
| A 3 Act Comedy for 7 | 
| 


_ THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 


THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


with the 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


HOTEL STEVENS 
NEW YORK CITY 


_ DECEMBER 27, 28, 29, 1951 


The associations meeting have planned an outstanding program of 
speakers of national reputation on subjects of importance and interest 
to all members with emphasis on international theatre. The followi 
general and sectional meetings planned by the American Educational 
Theatre Association indicate the thorough coverage of subjects of in- 
terest to teachers of theatre and drama: 

Dramatic Literature 

_ Children’s Theatre 
Technical Developments. 
Theatre History 

Guidance 

Secondary School Acting 

Dramatic Criticism 

Directing 

Children’s Acting 

Playwriting 

Architecture 

"Teaching Aids 

Graduate Studies 

The High School Dramatics Course 

The Teaching of Cinema 

The American Theatre Scene 

Extra-Curricular Theatre 

Radio and Television 


College Acting 
CONVENTION FEE $3.50 3 
(A.E.T A. pays the fee for Sustaining and Organizational Members) 
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